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I Here preſent you with a Jaboured work, con- 
taining all that is excellent to be known re- 
lating to Porſes and Mares, Fc. the moſt neceſ- 
fary and uſeful creature to man, in peace and 
war : enriching with their labours, and pleaſ- 
ing in their more nicer induſtry and management ; 
and conſequently, their well-breeding and in- 
ftruttions, as to what they are capable, is ne- 


ceſſary to be known ; therefore I have laid it | | 1 


down in ſuch an ah, though perfect method, 
that the meaneſt capacity may ſoon underſtand it, © 
and the largeſt find Jubjett matter non to buſy - po 
itſelf 


ed in all ages, and their underſtanding very 
great, hiftories makes frequent mention, ſo that 


That theſe creatures have Hin highly efeem- 15 | 4 


their preſervation was had in much regard 3 1 


and Hypocrates, and other eminent Phyficians; - 
| ftudy'd it next to man's, laying down rules and 
methods to diſcover and cure the diſeaſes incident 


to them. And this example ] have alſo follow- © 7: 


ed, that ſo generous a creature may at no time 
be loft for want of ſuitable remedies in any mat- 
ter that may befall him. The ſtation it has 
pleaſed God to put me in, has led me to expe- 
rience in this creature; and 1 have found * 2 


* 


vi. THE PREFACE. 
_ things concerning them, to which, as far as I 
can perceive, the ancients were ſtrangers; 1 
have put them into a ſuitable method, and in- 
ſerted them in this book, befides what are taken 
| from the works of the moſt expert managers and 
Farriers that have ever been public. So that I 
may, without ſtraining a point of modefly, truly 
ay, it not only anſwers, but much exceeds woat 
is promiſed in the title-page, and is the beſt of 
#s Rind that bas bitherto- been abroad in the 
world.” To prove this, I could inſert many par- 
ticulars; but they being plainly to be ſeen in 
reading. the following pages, and brevity, as T 
conceive, always moſt commendable in a ye 
1 draw to a concluſion. 
As well knowing, that when all I can ſay is 
feid, I muſt leave it to the cenſure of the reader, 
and therefore will only deſire one favour, (which il 
no reaſonable man will refuſe, and that is, not 
io paſs ſentence before you read and put in prac- 
tice. ſo much of it as ſhall be ſuitable to your 
accafion. And ſo not fearing its coming to the 
tpuch-ftone, to prove its real worth: and value, 
4 remain, 
v Your ar and ſervant, 
"44... ts oblige you, in what Days. 
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4 of ibe natures and properties of Horſe, 3 
1 'ORSES, of all the unreaſonable crea- 
T7 tures upon the earth, are of the great. 
x eſt underſtanding,. having in them (as the =} 


earned affirm) a-certain natural inſtin&, not 
only of the knowledge of their riders and 
keepers, but alſo of their own generation 
and deſcent, knowing their ſires and dams, 
in ſuch manner as they will refuſe, as Pliny . 2 
ſays, to couple or ingender with them. They 2? 
are alſo creatures the apteſt to learn any mo- | 
tion, and the readieſt to obey their teacher, 
having a greater love to exerciſe than any 
other beaſt. They are of infinite great cou- 
trage, taking an exceeding delight in the wars; | 
and, as ſome do affirm, have a certain fore: 
knowledge of the battle, and will prepare 
themſelves for the ſame. They will mourn 
for the loſs or deaths of their maſters, and 
are ſo apt to indure labour, that it is written 
of the horſes of the Samarans, That they 
| A . 
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will gallop one hundred miles end-ways with- 
out reſt or ſtay. They are naturally long- 
lived, and by choice keepers have been 
brought up to fifty years, but for ordinary 
live to thirty. The mares are ſhorter lived, 
ſurviving till twenty, or twenty-five at the 
fartheſt. They are of all beaſts the moſt 
beautiful of ſpe. They are fit for the ſad- 
dle at four years of age, for the wars at ſix, 
for the race at eight, for hunting and extreme 
matches at ten or eleven. The female bear 
their foal full eleven months, and foal it in 
the twelfth. The beſt time for their ingend- 
ring is. in March, at the increaſe of the moon, 
or in any part of it. They are ſuppoſed to- 
be ſo loving and kind to their generation, 
that if a foal lofe its dame, the other mares. iſ 
which are with milk, will, of their own ac- BW 
' cord, lend the teats to ſeed,” and nurſe up. 
the orphan foal. Horſes are ſubject to more 
diſeaſes than any other beaſts; ſome write 
three hundred, or as many as belong! to man. 
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T, The means to * the feed of the borſe porfett 
for genoralion... | | 


＋ he ſeed of the horſe ought to-be wade ond 3 
Sr fo that all exceſſive moiſture of ſeed muſt | 
be abated and taken away. Now the means 
to make hot and dry ſeed for generation, is 
labour and fpare diet, the digeſtion being 


nade perfect through heat proceeding from 


ed and cleanſed from the duſt and filth, ming 


h- 

g- abour, fo that the meat that the horſe and 
<n nare ſhould feed upon, ſhould be in quality 
ry f nature hot and dry, and then moderately 
d, raken. The ſeed doth naturally partake of 
he he quality and temperature of the meat; his 
Iſt þ meat will increaſe an uniform ſeed ;. fo that 
d- che colt: will be like; unto the fires: The 
x; meat ſhould be old fweet hay or wheat-ſtraw, 
ae 8 moderately given them; ſweet oats winnow- 
ar 

in led with old dried peaſe or beans, with a ſcat- 
I MStcring of bay-ſalt or anniſeed; the proven- 
„ der, for their better digeſtion may be given 
0 them three times a-day; their water ſweet 
* and pure; and every day, early in the morn- 
s ing, when they are faſting, moderately exer- 


eiſed until they ſweat, the ſtable cleaned; 
and then painfully dreſſed and rubbed dry, 
and thoroughly cold before any meat be 
given them; the which doth not only perfect 
digeſtion, and exhauſt the moiſture from the 
ſeed, but alſo ſtrengtheneth and cleanſeth 
their blood and bodies from all raw and im- 
perfect humours, whereby you ſhall perceive 
them to exceed in om and luſt. About 
eight or ten days before they come to action, 
add to their diet ſome fweet wheat equal in 
mixture and quantity with the reſt. of their 
provender ; for wheat 1s a great comforter to 
the heart, and an increaſe of the vital ſpirits; 


— 


. 


which above all things for that action is prin- 


eipally to be moved and ſtirred up; ſome- 
times put in a pint of white-wine, or a bottle 


of ale, to abate the cold quality of their wa- 


ter. Theſe means being rightly uſed, you 
will plainly diſcern the endowment of a good 
temperature, to poſſeſs a ſufficient power to 


ſhape a perfect body; which ſome 11 the 


n; would give any rate for. 


Obſervation for the Better direfions in biel 
ws of the mare. 


There muſt be a great diſcretion uſed in 


feeding of the mare, until ſhe hath foaled, 
leſt by the long uſe of over-bad meats the 
colt in the womb be impaired from that qua- 
lity and temperature it had from the ſeed ; 
therefore the mare may not ſo far eat of con- 
trary meats, leſt the colt loſe of thoſe good 
qualities, which is received, as hath been faid, 
of the ſeed whereof it was made. : 


of what age the horſe or mare — to be that 
 beget and bring forth. OY e 


Oblerve every horſe until he bs . years 


old is a colt, but never after, and that is his 


firſt age, and if after that time he loſe any 
of his teeth they come not again, becauſe the 


exceſs of his moiſture doth then degin e to Ar - 


A ot 


1121 1 
bate, being until then predominate in moiſ- 
ture; and from five years of age until he be 
ten is counted his middle, youthful and 
perfect age, for his vigour, ſpirit and action, 
becauſe he is then more hot, and leſs moiſt; 
and from ten years of age to fifteen is his de- 
clining, becauſe then heat and moiſture do 
much decay z- and from fifteen years of age 
until twenty his old age, becauſe, then he 1s 

cold and dry. The beſt time for their in- 
gendering is March, at the increaſe of the 
moon, or in part of it; the mare carrieth (as 
hath been ſaid) her foal eleven months, and 

foaleth ſtanding in the twelftn. 


To know whether 4 mare bath onda and 

Hoco to order ber after time uf conception, un- 
il the time of Haling, for the better ng 
* and nouriſhment of the a. 


Ik he caſt not her ſeed, but meth fretbly 
when ſhe come to meat, and. ſo continueth, 
and doth not neigh nor piſs often, neither 
caſteth her eye gazing after a horſe, and with- 
in a day or. two. begin to be gaunt-bellied, 
becauſe her womb. in conception, and clof> 
ing itſelf together in keeping the ſeed, truſ- 
ſeth up and maketh it ſhow leſs to the ſight 

than before, as if ſhe were ſuddenly become 
lean, and her hair lieth very ſmooth, and 
brighter than before ; as alſo about ten days 
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after, offering her a horſe, two or three days 


before the full, and likewiſe before the new 
moon, (and ſhe abhoreth copulation) it aſ- 


ſureth that her nature is ſatisfied, and are 


manifeſt ſigns of her conception: And as 
touching her keeping, let her not drink ſo 
much as nature deſireth, and ſtill keep her 
with the ſame meat and diet for twelve days 
after. Preſently after her foaling, milk the 
mare as clean as you can, which will not only | 
draw down her milk, but make the ſame in- 
creaſe, and alſo keep the udder in a good 
temper, that the milk do not clod, which if 
it ſhould, the mare will quickly become dry. 
Boil her milk with the tops of lavender, bathe 
all her udder therewith, and ſo continue till 


the clods and knobs in the udder be diſſolv- 


ed. After foaling, give her a good maſh 
made of malt, or wheat-meal ; let the ſtable 
be open and airy, and the floor paved and 


not planked; in the provender you may alſo 


put the powder of brimſtone, and the powder 
of the roots of enual compana, of white- lilly 
roots, of polipodium of the oak, of ſavin, 
marſh-wormwood, tobacco, garlic choped 


fmall, and fuch like, and when ſhe goes to- 


graſs, let her run no longer 3 Bartholo- 
mew-tide. 
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. | 1 
Of taming of Colts, 2 


The yearly wintering colts in che able 
will make them tame and domeſtical, as alſo 
bring many other benefits both to the owner 
and the colts, until they come to be ridden, 


which ſhould not be until five years of age, 


if you would have them ſtrong, ſound and 
Jurable colts. When the colt is made gentle, 


to ſuffer the ſaddle and crupper to be ſet on 
his back, ſhoes on his feet, and alſo lead to 


water, then take another gentle horſe, and 
ride upon him, leading the colt in a halter; 
croſs-gird your colt, and ride him a mile or 
two, and make much of your colt, and with _ 
this gentle uſage the colt will love and deſire 

your company; and oftentimes, when you 


are in the ſtable with him, cauſe ſome drum | 


to beat, or gun to play or ſhoot to harden 
him, at which time ſtand by and cheriſh him. 


Of making of 0 2  amble, Saw the time 1 


their foaling. 


Hut on 2 halter, bridle, and addle, at 
your pleaſure," on the mare's head in che 
morning, lead her forth, let the colt follow 
gentle, as ſoft a pace as ſhe can go, into 
ſome even, plain, and hard ground, and be 
ſure that the colt be not inforced to go faſter 


E 

than you lead the mare; then obſerve, and 
you ſhall find the colt going by her, that he 
doth. altogether. go and ſtrain his legs in .an 
.amble; after you Rake practiſed ſeveral times, 
the colt will increaſe in the ſwiftneſs of the 
pace of his amble, and then, when you thank 
fit, 1 way back him. | 


2 the fable. 


Puff, For the ſituation of the fable, it 
ſhould be on a dry ground, ſo as all the ſea- 
ſons of the year both man and horſe may 
come and return from the ſame clean and 
dry; alſo it ſhould be builded and ſo placed 
that there be a continual current for cleanſ- 
ing and keeping the fame ſweet from all things 
that are noifom. It ſhould be ceiled over | 
__ the horſes, to keep both horſe, rack, meat and 
manger from all duft; it muſt not have any 
; filthy gutter or ſink near, in, or under the 
ſame, neither any privy, nor any other un- 
wholeſome favour of hog-ſties, hen-houſes, 
or ſuch like. Some antient writers affirm, 
that the ſtrong air of aprivy will make a hprſe. 
blind; the horſe is naturally,a proud beaſt, 
and delighteth in cleanneſs; the rack ſhould 
be ſer high and ſtooping, that nd duſt or filth 
may annoy the horfes eyes or main or in- 
danger his creſt, by crooked or wry | edthg ; 
the manger ſhould be deep and frong, tor 
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| caſting provender out of it with the horſe's 


noſe, with poſts and partitions, as you may 
ſee in all well-ordered ſtables : the floor 
ſhould be paved and not planked for theſe 
reaſons. Farſt, it is more durable and laſt- 
ing, and leſs charge, it maketh your horſe 
more bold upon ſtony and hard grounds, as 
alſo it is an excellent conveniency for — 
being unſhoed,' for it hardneth the hoof ſo as 
by continuance and cuſtom, and they will be 
as bold on the ſtones as if they were ſhoed. 
The pavement ſhould be even, not higher 
before, where the fore-feet ſtand, for it will 
prove painful-to the hinder legs, ſo as the 
horſe, unleſs neceſſity compel him, cannot 
ſtand ſtrait to be. bold in the ſtable. © There 
ſhould be divers windows, the which ſhould 
be ſo placed, that the ſtable be therewith 
cleared with the air, and to be cloſe ſhut, or 
opened as occaſion ſhall ſerve, in the night- | 
time, eſpecially in the winter; at other times 
it ſhould be kept ſomething cold, for the 
horſe will feed and do the better. There 
ſhould not be any duſt or loam-walls about 
or near the rack or manger, for the horſe will 
naturally lick them, to his great hurt. The 
dung muſt not by any means lye cloſe to the 
ſtable. The grooms ſhould be lodged near 
to the ſtable, to be ready at all times, and 
upon all occaſions; and joining to their lodg- 


ing ſhould be a convenient room, with a preſs. 
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1 
therein to ſet their ſaddles, bridles, girts, 
and ſuch like, with all kind of neceſſary in- 
ſtruments, to mend ſuch furniture, and all 
things neceſſary for ſhoeing, letting of blood, 
and ſuch hke, together with medicinable 
things, either for inward diſeaſes or outward 
hurts. There ſhould alſo to the ſtable be 
annexed certain ſheds, or rooms to lay horſe- 
litter in, both new and old, for it is moſt 


unfit for the litter to be under the manger, 


as commonly is uſed, leſt the horſe ſhould 
either feed on it, or be offended with the ſa- 
vour. Beſides, there ſhould be a little in- 
cloſed room, ſuch as horſes, after their la- 
bours, might be put into, to wallow them- 


ſelves, wherein moſt horſes take exceedin 


delight, it being alſo moſt healthful for them 
ſo to do, the which the antient writers affirm, 


doth fo much comfort a horſe, that if they be | 


tired;havingafterwards wallowed himſelf, and 


being clean rubbed, will couragiouſſy travel 


preſently again; there ſhould alſo be places 


or ſheds for the horſes to be cleanſed, curry'd | 


and trimm'd in; neither would I hats any 
horſe having the glaunders, or any other ſick- 


neſb, hurt or diſeaſe, to remain in the ſtable at 


ſuck a time, but kept in a ſſied for the pre- 
ſent from the reſt of the horſes; by which 
means, and all other good diet, there can- 
not be any great doubt of nn n e 
life to the horſes. 
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Of ſhocing of borſes- 


Tf the true knowledge of hoofs were right- 
ly underſtood, then ſhoeing could not be 
difficult. Firſt, I will ſet down what is a 
perfect hoof, it muſt be lean, ſmooth, deep, 
rough, narrow towards the toe, and canve- 
niently broad in the heels, much Hke an aſs's 
hoof, for it ſhould be round. A hoof that 
wants the deepneſs of. the coffin cannot be 
of long ſervice ; and becauſe all the weight 
of the horſe reſteth upon the quarters and 
heels of the fore-feet, therefore thoſe quar- 
ters, I mean the edge of the coffin on the 
hinder part of the fore-feet, muſt be main- 
tained and taken off as little as may be, for 
thereby the horſe treadeth and beareth equal- 
ly, which is a ſpecial means to keep him 
from interfering behind. Therefore the far- 
rier muſt to his utmoſt preſerve the hinder 
quarters of the fore- feet, taking little or no- 
thing away from the edge of the coffin, be- 
cauſe, as we ſaid, all the weight and burden 
of the horſe reſteth upon the quarters and 


heels of the fore-feet, which few farriers little 


think upon; but the toes of the fore-feet be- 
ing naturally thick and hard, muſt by them 
be always abated and pared thin as the edge 
of a knife, whereby they make the hoofs of 
the fore- feet to be * before, and high in 
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the quarters. Therefore when they do pare 
the coffins of the fore-feet, let them do it fo 
eaſy and plain, as the eye can diſcern, that 
the ſhoe laid upon the coffin may ſeem to be 
glued thereunto, ſo that you cannot ſee the 


light betwixt the ſhoe and the coffin in any 


part, otherwiſe the ſhoe 1s not well turned or 
welded, or the hoof truly pared ; but before 
it be nailed, be ſure to mend the fault, that 
fo it may bear even and juſt upon the edge 
of the coffin ;| then before you let the farrier 
ſet on the ſhoe, in both the quarters of the 


coffin of every foot next to the fruſh, let him 


cut out of the end of the corner of the coffin, 
as near to the quick of the heels as may be, 
as much of the coffin as you may lay your 
finger 1n 1t, whereby it ſhall never gather too 
near the fruſh, to cloſe up, and become nar- 
row in the heels, ſo as when the horſe is ſhoed, 


you ſhall have a very good diftance between 


the broad end of the fruſh and the ſponge of 
the ſhoe, whereby all gravel and ſtones will 
waſh and work out of the ſponge of the ſhoe, 
being cut aſlope; that when the ſhoe is tack- 
ed on with nails, ſet down the horſe's foot, 
and ſtand directly behind the horſe, and view 
whether the fruſh of the foot be direct and of 
Juſt proportion, even betwixt the webs of the 
ſhoes, and whether the horſe ſtands right, and 
the fruſh equally betwixt the webs or ſpon- 

ges of the ſhoe, and you ſhall be aflured 
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thereby that the ſhoe ſtandeth right, the con- 
tinual uſe. whereof will cauſe the horſe to 
tread and traverſe boldly and ſurely, becauſe 
his quarters being the bearing place, will be 
broad and even to ſupport the whole body. 
And for the true making of the ſhoe, all the 
web ſhould be ſtait and plain, not drawn in 
at the heels, and' quarter narrow, or beaten 


to the heels, which many uſe to do; neither 


hollowed, if the feet be perfect, but even 
and flat, with a broad web, and the ſponges 
thicker and more ſubſtantial than any part of 
the ſhoe, to cauſe the joint to ſtand upright, ; 
and ſo wide in. the quarters, as both ſides may 
diſbord the coffin of the hoof, the breadth of 
a ſtraw, to guard and ſave the coffin of the 
hoof, being the only ſtrength of the whole 


fon and alſo the ſhoe ſet ſo far back to 


guard the heels, as may ſave the ſame from 

bruiſing and cutting with ſtones, and unleſs. 
the coffin: be continually ſo kept open from 
hard oppreſſion, and cloſing of the tuel of. 
the foot, which is incloſed within the coffin, 
whereby the tuel becometh bound to the- 
great grief and lameneſs of the horſe, but the 
foot and joint of the horſe. maintained as a: 
principal poſt to ſupport the whole building, 
for otherwiſe the horſe will become hoof-- 
bound, which many. ignorantly call dry 
foundred, and alſo make the joint to becomę 
weak, lame, and full of wind-galls. And's 
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therefore when he comes to the piercing of 
the ſhoe of the fore- foot, let him not ſpare 
to pierce it from the quarter to the hard toe, 
but not backward to the heel, and let the 
ſhoe be fo pierced, as the holes be much 
wider on the outſide of the ſhoe than within, 
for the holes of the inſide of the ſhoe ſhould 
be no wider than the ſhank of the nail may 
well fit, otherwiſe the ſhoe will never ſit faſt 
and ſteady, and the circle of the piercing 
more diſtant from the edge of the toe than 
from the edge of the quarter, becauſe every 
- imith knoweth that there is more hold to be 
taken with leſs danger, in reſpect of the tuel 
and quick of the foot, and all the nails 
would be . untold without ſhoulders, which 
wall fo ſink, and ſtrongly fill the hole, as that 
the ſhoe will be well fixed, and by cutting 
the hoof a little with the point of a knife, let 
the clench be clean hid, the which ſhoeing 
ſhould be always done eight or ten days be- 
fore you travel your horſe, for by that time 
the hoof will be grown to the nails to hold 


the ſhoe faſt. And for the helping of inter- 
fering, you muſt keep him full of fleſh, and 


always preſerving the coffins on the inſide of 
the hoofs, without paring away more than 
to make them even for the ſhoes, and abate 
the outfide of the coffin of the ſame foot; and 
c 8 make the ſponges of the ſhoes on 


— 
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the inſide of the ſhoes much thicker than the 
outhide. | 


How to know a horſe that is durable, and of 
continuance in journey, &c. 


This obſervation muſt alſo be from his 
ſhape, the others follow. Firſt, It is to be 
conſidered that ſtrength is the cauſe of the 
continuance of travel, they conſider in what 
part of the body of the horſe that ſtrength 
principally and naturally reſteth, for as the 
ftrength of the bull is naturally in the neck, 
of the lion and bear in the paws, of the dog 
in the chops, ſo of the horfe in the fore- part, 
where nature hath impoſed the burden, and 
there is and muſt be his principal force and 
ſtrength, the which fore-part muſt be deep 
and broad from the point of his top or withers 
to the bottom of his cheft or breaſt; his ribs 
bearing out as the lid or cover of a trunk, 
whereby he will N pe as broad, full, round, 
and bearing out of the cheſt or breaſt, with 
an evennefs. of cheſt and belly to the flank, 
ſo as that his belly hang not deeper than his 
cheſt, nor his cheſt deeper than his belly, 


with lean, upright and ſtrait paſtern, ſome- 


what narrow hoofed toward the toes; aſſure 


yourſelves ſuch a horſe will be durable, and 


as good almoſt at the end of his labour as at 
the beginning ; if he be of the contrary ſhape, 


1 
then will his actions be contrary, namely, 
the longer he is travelled the more jade. | 


How te keep a free and perfe ect ſpirited barſe. 


This powerful ſpirit proceeds from the vi- 
tal ſpirit and arterial blood, that goes wan- 
dering through the whole body, to ſtir up 
the power of the beaſt, to give him force and 
vigour to work; and this ſpirit is of ſub- 
ſtance moſt pure, ſo when it is plentifully in- 
fuſed, it maketh and worketh all the crea- 
ture, and quality of the ſame pure, ſo as man 
not knowing or finding the reaſon, cannot 
but wonder at the work and work-maſter. 
W herefore, for the ſatisfaction and confir- 
mation of this propoſition, how to know a 
perfect, quick, and free-ſpirited horſe ? you 
muſt ſti} retain all the deſcription: of ſhape 
before deſcribed, by all which deſcription: 
you ſhall aſſuredhy know his qualities only 
upon the views, as if you had made trial of 
him many years; but if the horſe be defective 
in his ſhape, as I have deſcribed, then. aſſure 
yourſelf that he wanteth that natural: perfec- 
tion I have referred the rule unto. © Obſerve 
_ then, I deſire you, that a perfect horſe- by 
nature is thus ſhaped, viz. a lean lender 
head, broad forehead, great black eyes, full 
and plain over. the lids, ſlender, thin, and 
lean jaws, broad, thin, long and high reared 
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neck, the head ſet to the neck as naturally as 
a ram's head when he ſighteth high withers, 


and a deep broad cheft or breaſt, his ribs of 
an equal evenneſs from his cheft to his flank, 


lean upright paſterns, with-a lean and deep 


hoof ; ſuch a horſe, aſſure thyſelf, will be 
found in all his actions naturally bold, lov- 
ing, eaſy, fure-footed, durable, and free- 
going. But becauſe I know, and do aſſure 
myſelf, that anus mens non eff capax tanti mo- 
tis, that it is impoſſible one head ſhould be 
ſo well furniſhed as to negle& the opinions 
of the antient writers? I have therefore an- 
nexed their deſcription, humbly ſubmitting 
myſelf to the cenſure of the experienced and 
learned, 8 


Of the ſhape of a horfe. 


The laſt thing to know a good horſe is his 
ſhape, which originally made by God, was 
no doubt excellent, for the. works of God 
were all perfect. The particular obſervations 
and deſcriptions of the perfect ſhape of a 
horſe are in number thirty- two, againſt whick 
J queſtion. not but that there may be objec- 
tions raiſed, which I will not trouble myſelf 


to anſwer, as being conſcious that what I 


mall write of this ſubject, I have partly by 
experience, and partly received from the moſt 
approved authors. I will begin with the 
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hoof, and ſo 0604 till the whole body be 


deſeribed. * 
Firſt therefore, they ſay, That the hoof Ine 
Wong de Marz finhorh,” diy; large, round Ich 
and hollow; n write, That if it be foft F 
and tender, nods the head broad, that it is a 10 
fignof lightneſs, and that the female will from bo 
her foaling tread light upon the ground, | 

being afraid to truſt the hoof being tender, “ 
and therefore ſtraineth her 1 back the 1 
more. * 
2. That the looks ſhould be ſmall and he 
heavy, anſwerable to the | Joint, that it ſhould e 
be hairy, his fetterlocks to be good, in that hl 
it alſo anſwereth his nature. 15 

3. That his paſterns ſhould be ſhort, beiter | 
too low, nor too high, and therewithal ſtrong " 
beneath, nar apt to founder, the ſtrength of il 
the paſtern being the uprightneſs thereof. = 

4. That his joints ought to be great, with 

long fetter-locks behind; this oreatnefs f 
hrs joints muſt alſo be anfwerable to the pe bet 
yarn of his body. f 
- 5. That his legs ought to be ſtrait and P 
denad, | | 
- 6. That his knees ſhould be great, lean P\ 
and plain. 21 
7. That his thighs ſhould be full of few i 
the bones whereof to be ſhort, equal, juſt and 80 

well proportioned; that when he ſtandeth H 1 


with his * together, they ſhould be more 


f 
4 
1 
e 
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diſtant one from another towards the breaſt , 


[than beneath, which proceeds from the ful- 
neſs and breadth of the breaſt, which cauſeth 


that diſtance. 

8. That his een ſhould * ag 
large, and full of fleſh ppartienihle to his 
bod 

5 That his breaſt ſhould be large and 
round. 

10. That ha 3 motile; be rather 0 
than ſhort, great towards the breaſt, bend- 
ing in the midſt, and ſlender towards the 


head. 


11. That his e ears ſhould be ſmall, tarp, 
and upright. 
12. That his forehead ſhould belean nnd 
large, that largeneſs to. be both of breadth 
and length, according to his — Pant. 
tion. 3 „ 1 
13. That his e art be — arid black: 
14. That the hollowneſs of his: ro be 
well filled; and Hooting outward: 
; 15. That his Jaws ſhould be flender and ; 
eab;: {10 
16. That his noſtrils ſhould be open; and. 
pulſed up, chat you may ſee the red hin, 
t for air. 1 Tho 
BD That he ought to Thi a great much 8 
18. And what 18 ſtrange, that his head 
ſhould be like a ſheep's head: I anfwer, 
That ſheep” ag De being as other beaſts, are 
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of divers ſhapes, it cannot be directly anſ- 


wered, for if I ſhould conceive the ſhape 
| thereof contrary to the writers meaning, I 
ſhould wrong them, and therefore leave it, 
having already given my deſcription as to 
my own knowledge; but if you take it ac- 
cording to the proportion of the moſt ſheep, 
it is a good ſhape. _. 
109. That the mane ſhould be thin and long, 
which betokeneth ſtrength, and the thinneſs, 
eſs to be taught. 

20. That his withers and walleys ſhould 
be ſharp pointed, right and ſtrait, ſo that a 
man may ſee from thence the poſture of BY 


ſhoulders. 
21. That his back ſhould be ſhort, even 


and plain. 
22. That his ſides ſhould be long and 


large, with ſmall ſpace betwixt 15 hinder 


rib and huckle bone. 

23. That his belly ſhould bei. long and 
great, orderly hidden under his rs. 

24. That his flank ſhould be full and not 
gaunt, with natural frizled hair on both ſides, 
and the higher ſuch hair mounts the better. 
25. That his rump ſhould be round and 
plain, with a large ſpace berwixt the huckle- 


bones. 


26. That his thighs ſhould bel "I ant | 


long, with bones well n and full 
of fleſn. L 


d 
a 


„ 

27. That his hams ſhould be lean, dry, 

and ſtrait. LEN | 1 
28. That his hoofs ſhould be large and 

crooked like a heart, which ſhould be a ſign 

of ſwiftnefs. "PE P 
29. That his tail be full of hairs, long, 


| down to the ground; or, as ſome write, lean 


and criſp. 3h FATS ; 
30. That his truncheon ſhould be of 4 
meaſurable highneſs and well couched. 
31. Thathis ſtones and yard ſhould be ſmall. 
32. That he be proportioned like a ſtag, . 
lower before than behind. hes) | 


Of the Colour of Horſes. 


Now we proceed to examination of the cer- 
tainty of the knowledge that might be taken 
from the horſe's colour, which moſt men do 
ſo embrace; my purpoſe 1s to name thoſe 
which they call the beft, viz. brown, bay, 
dappled, black full of ſilver hairs, black like 
the moor; the roan, bright bay, dark bay, 
bright ſorrel, flea-bitten, whitely eared, &c. 
The antient writers tells us that every horſe ' 
is coloured as he is complexioned, and ac- _ 
cording to the complexion he is good or evil 
diſpoſitioned, as he doth participate of the' 
elements ſo he is complexioned ; affirming, 
that if he have moſt of the elements of fire; 
then he is choleric, and therefore hot and 


E 1 
fiery, and of no great force, as the bright 
ſorrel; but if of the element of water, chen 
dull, ſlow, heavy, cold of nature, and ſuch 
are moſt commonly milk-White; but if of 
the element of the air, then more full of 
blood, ſanguine, pleaſant, and of colour 
bay; but if of the earth, then melancholy, 
faint-hearted, ſad and heavy; the colour of 
theſe are dark, dun, ruſſet or black. The 
learned ſay, there are four complexions, 
as there are four elements. But horſes do 
almoſt yearly alter their colour, the mare 
at the time of her foaling. Opianus ſays, 
that the colours of horſes were choſen and 
maintained for the hunting of wild beaſts; 
if a horſe be of a brown bay, which the 
Frenchmen do call Bayarie, loyal truſt Bay- 
nard, which they account to be the captain 
of all colours, if withal this brown bay have 
4 white ſtar, white foot, and ſuch like, he is 
valued oftentimes more than he is thrice 
worth. Thus hath many ages taken that for 
a cauſe, which is no cauſe. +. 


07 the horſe's marks. 


The Italian writers hath drawn particular 
names, from whom the people borrow. their 
opinions, and therefore when a horſe hath a 
white foot or a white mark, which the Itali- 

ans calls Belzoano, if the white extend high 
and large (they ſay) it pretendeth debility, 


a a we 

becauſe whiteneſs betokeneth weakneſs, cuts 
neſs, and the like, and they call Balzani; 
and they tell us of Culzoti, Atregio, Tra- 
vano, Truſtravato, Rapicano, Attuſuato, 
Guzze, Zunio, &c. And ſure I am, that 
neither with foot, white ſtar, white liſt, ſtrake, _ 
ſnip, phillet in the forehead, white rump, 
black and red fleabiting, orſtrich feather, 
where it cannot be ſeen, meal noſe, meal 
flank, bearded under his chops like a goat, - 
black and long fetterlocks, long main, black 
tail, black liſt, and ſuch like, are not to be de- 
pended on as the aſſurance of a good horſe, for 
undoubtedly you ſhall find good and bad of 
all colours; but to overcome cuſtom 1 is a hard 
fight. | 


How to know a : horſe that 10 bold by nature. 


A horſe that is fearful by nature, may by 
compulfary means, after long uſe, make little 
or no ſhew of fear, as being in a ſhip upon 
ſea, where are trumpets, guns, and the hke, 
not having means to avoid the fame, by uſe 
and continuance thereof, ſeemeth not fearful. 
But the phyſiognomy of a horſe is much 
more certain, for he cannot keep ſecret or 
conceal as man can, but being in perfect 
health remaineth every one and the ſame in 
| countenance. To conclude, and make the 

truth hereof appear, chuſe a horſe wilt *x -. 
55 2 
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broad forehead, a great black full eye ſtand- 
ing out like a hare's, and a high reared fore- 
part, and be aſſured that by nature he is bold; 
and to give you a farther aſſurance, mark a 
horſe with a narrow forehead, little eyes, and 
low forepart, which is meerly contrary, an 
aſſure yourſelf by nature, that he is ſtarting and 
fearful, and to ſeal up the truth thereof, the 
trial wil confirm you.. 


2 700 0 nate o mbite far, or a white ſoot in a 
horſe s face or in any other place. 


T ake two or three apples, the ſoureſt you 
can get, and roaſt them at a quick fire, then 
being extream hot, take one of them in a 
cloth, and having cut off the ſkin, clap the 
hot apple to the horſe's forehead, and hold 
it hard thereunto till the heat be aſſuaged, 


then try if the hair will come off, which, if | 


it will fy then take another hot apple, and 
do as\you did before ; then, when the hair is 
come off, as broad as you would have it; 
take another hot: apple and clap it to the 
ſcalded ſkin, holding it hard too, till all the 
ſkin bliſter and come off as well as the hair; 
then anoint the ſore place twice a day with 
honey, and the next hair that cometh will be 
white. 5 
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7 o keep your W e * dreaf-cloths, 


d; | rubbers, and the like en mee 

a | 
nd When you turn your horſe or - hordes to 
nd Wl craſs, take all your woolen-cloths, of what 


ind ſoever; and firſt waſh them clean and 
dry them, then hang them in the ſun, duſt 
them, and bruſh them, then lay them on ſome © 
fleaks, or ſome other open things, a pretty 
diſtance from the ground, and ſpread all 
open; then take the hoefs of horſes and cat- 
tle, and chopping them in pieces, burn them 
under the - woolen things, ſo as the ſmoak 
may come to them in every part; then, being 


a thoroughly ſmoaked fold them up handſome- 
1c ly, and between every fold ſtrow the powder 
1d of walnut-tree leaves well dried, and ſo lay 
d, them up in a cheſt, and you ſnall never be 


troubled with moths, which are very un- 
wholſome for the horſe, and troubleſome-to 
him. Others uſe to rub the cloths on the 
wrong ſides, all over with the tops and ten- 
der parts of wormwood, with the ſame effect. 


e 
| b How to defend a borſe from hies. 
e This is a * offence in the ſummer- 


time ; therefore when you find the trouble 
thereof, take arſe-ſmart, and keep it in run- 


ning water, and make it exceeding ſtrong of 


” < 


” T3 | 
the herb, and therewith ſprinkle and waſh 
the horſe all over, and no fly will touch him 


a ſecond time. The ivy, rue, or herb. of | 


graſs, will do the like. 


Obſervations in the electing of horſes, and 
3 the uſes. | 2 


That which giveth the nobleſt claratter to 
a+ good horſeman, is, the well electing of 


horſes for that uſe and purpoſe he intends to 
employ them; and in this device there is no 
better nor readier a way than the knowledge | 


of races and ſtrains from whence the horſes 
deſcend; for (as I have already intimated) it 
is certain, that the climate, heat and cold, 
are the three excellent elements. in- horſes 
compoſition, As to the election of horſes. by 


their ſhapes and proportion, by their colour 


and complexions,. and by their marks, and 
other outward ſemblances, I have already 
written ſufficiently, and intend to iterate no- 
thing.. Fo come then.to the election of hor- 
ſes, according to. their races, breeds, and 
climates ; if you will elect a horſe for ſervice 
of martial and warlike employment then theſe 
are the beſt; the Neopolitan, the Sardinian, 
the Almain, the French, or any of theſe baſ- 
tardizing in themſelves, or with fair well 
ſhaped and well-metaled Engliſh mares. If 
you chule for long travel and ſervice, then 
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the Arabian, the: Barbary, the Spaniſh, the 


Grecian, or any of theſe baſtardizing in them- 
ſelves, or with our beſt Engliſh mares, If 


| 70 will. chuſe for long travel and ſervice, 


then the Engliſh, the Hungarian, the Sweed- 


land, the Poland, the Iriſh. If you chuſe for 


draught or ſervice, the . the Frize- 
land, or any of the Netherlands, either baſ- 
tardizing in themſelves, or with our Engliſh 
racers; and theſe are excellent for coach, | 
cart,. pack, or for any other burden. 

I ſhall end this diſcourſe-of horſes of ſeve- 
cal countries with a general obſervation I 
have entertained of. the properties of horſes; 
A horſe hath two properties ef a man; the 
firſt is, to have a proud heart; and the ſecond 
is, to be bold and hardy. He hath two pro- 
perties of a badger, the firſt is, to have a 
white rafe or ball in his forchead ; the ſecond 
is, to have a white foot. He hath four pro- 
perties of a lion, the firſt is, to have a broad 
breaſt; the ſecond is, to be ſtiff- backed; the 
third is, to be wild in countenance; the 
fourth is, to have four good legs. He hath 
nine properties of an ox, the firſt is, to be 
broad-ribbed; the fecond is, to be low 
brawned; the third 1 is, to be ſhort paſtern d; 
the fourth 3 is, to have great finews ; the fifth 
is, to be wide betwixt the challet; the ſixth * 
is, to have great noſtrils; the ſeventh i is, to 


* big on the chine; the 8 15, to be fat 


(- 0-7 

and well fed; the ninth is, to be upright 
ftanding. He alſo hath nine properties of a 
hare, the firſt is, ſtiff-eared; the ſecond, to 
be green-eyed; the third, the eyes round ; 
the fourth to have a lean head; the fifth, to 
have lean knees; the ſixth to be light of foot; 
the ſeventh, to turn upon a light ground; 
the eighth, to have aſhort buttock ; the ninth, 

to have two good fillets. He hath nine pro- 
perties of a fox, the firſt is, to be prick- e 

the ſecond, to be little eared; the third, 

be round ſided ; ; the fourth, to be fide- railed; 

the fifth, to be ſhort-legged-; ; the ſixth, to 
be black- legged; the ſeventh to be ſhort 
trotting, the eighth, to be well coloured; 

the ninth, to have a little head. He hath 
nine properties of an aſs, the firſt is, to be 
fmall- mouthed; the+ſecond, to be-long- 
reined ; the third, to be chin creſted; ;- the 
fourth, to be firait-backed'; the fifth, to 
have ſmall ſtones ; the fixth, to be lath-leg- ' 
ged; the ſeventh, to be round-footed ;.- the 
eighth, to be hollow-footed ; the ninth; to 
have a rough foot. He borrows ten proper- 
ties of a woman, the firſt is, to be lightſome, 
and of a merry cheer; the ſecond, to be well- 
paced; the third to have a broad forehead; 

the fourch, to have well {ized buttocks; the 
fifth, to be hard of a ward; the ſixth, to be 
always buſy with the mouth; the ſeventh, to 
be chewing of the bridle; the eighth, to be 


| TW 1 
good at a long journey; the ninth, to be 
eaſy to leap upon; the tenth, to be ſtirring 
under a man. 

My reader may perceive, that I deſcend 
to thoſe familiar inſtances, the better to in- 
culcate the ſhape of a perfect horſe into his 


1; mind, without which there can be no good 
h, Nor ſafe election, let the horſe be of any coun- 
. try whatſoever. F 
* To Falten a Naw: horſe i in a hert time. 


Take him from graſs os ſoil, bring him 
into the ſtable, curry and rub him, ſo as to 
looſen the ſkin, and chafe it with neats- foot 
oil; give him three times a day, for a week, 
* made of boiled oats, beans and bran 


to a good quantity; after this, for a week, 
make up balls of barley-meal, honey, enula 


o campana beaten into powder, the juice of 
„ fſweet fennel, and cummin- ſeeds; 1 theſe 
e up into balls with new ale, and give him of 
o chem three a day as big as pullets eggs for a 


week, and after each half a peck of oats, and 
; two quarts of ſplit beans. This done, give 
him only oats and hay, and in a month, un- 
Les very old, he will be in extraordinary good 
e Wl caſe. | | 
e 
0 
e 
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A certain way to know the age of a horſe by his * 
teeth, eye, eye-brow, hoof, _ 7 


A horſe's full number of teeth are counted Ml ©! 
thirty-four, though there are ſome few that Ill 
never arrive to that number, having only tl 
thirty, or thirty-one; and the times they n 
come are theſe: A yearly colt has fix on either 

fide, above and below; and at three years old f 
ten in the ſame manner; and half a year after, Ee 
thoſe that are ill-ſhaped, called dogs-teeth, I h 

drop out; and between that and fix years, 
others ſpring up in their room; and at full WW " 
fix, they have as many as they will have, the h 
great cheek-teeth and eye-teeth in that ſpace WW © 
falling out, and receiving others in their ſtead, S 
being altogether hollow. h 

Theſe perfect black marks or ſpecks appear 1 
in the fore- teeth, and continue till eight; at | 
twelve the ſides of his teeth turn black, and a 
ſo grow longer as his years encreaſe, except il ' 
he feeds upon very hard meats, and be ſtrong WM 

jawed, to keep and wear them at a ſtay; and 
after twelve his age 18 not to de found in his , 
mouth. 

Then obſerve his nk to be ſatisfied in 
it, which are leſs or more crooked and hol- 
low, as he increaſes in years. | | 

The next is his hoofs, which are ſeamed i = 

one over another; and if upon paring off a 


1s 


F 
piece of the hoof you find it brittle, dry and 
cruſty, it denotes great age. 

His tail likewiſe denotes his age; feel it 
with your finger and thumb, cloſe to the ſet- 
ting on, and if the joint be knobby, and 
ſticking out more than in other parts of it, to 
the bigneſs of a ſmall bird's egg he exceeds 
not two years. 

His eyes ſtanding out, full, ak and 
ſparkling, not ſinking in the pit, appearing 
even with his temples, then he is a young 
horſe ; but on the contrary denotes him old. 

If his ſkin come up eaſy, and fall ſmooth 
when let go, it denotes him young; but if 
he be of a dark colour, and the hair of his 
eye-brows turn grey and griſled, or if it be ſo 


| under, it betokens age : Or, if a white horſe 


have a black or red manue] over his body, 
It ſignifies the ſame. 

If the bars of his 5 be large N deep, 
and rough in handling, then he is aged; but 
if the an then e and fit for ſer- 
VICE. | | 
Further general . n to be 5 by 

the horſeman and farrier, From warrantable 

rr 


A mare's beſt teen e for a race of 
good horſes, is between three and ten years, 
and pd her ſooner to take the horſe, ſhe 


H 


1 
will produce weak and fickly colts, or ſuch 
dull ones as are not worth rearing. Put 
your ſtallion to her in a cloſe warm paſture, 
and feed them well; let great care be taken 
of the mare when fhe is conceived, to be of- 
ten houſed, and fed with warm maſhes. The 
ſtallion ought not to exceed her in age above 


a year, to be firm limbed, ſtrongly cheſted, 


and crefted, free as poſſible from difeaſes and 
ſorrances: Ride the mare fometimes, but 
gently, till ſhe has quickened, and the colt 
become to ſome perfection; houfe her in 
rainy, damp, and cold weather; let her lit- 
ter be eaſy, and chertſh her with dry meats, 
ſcattering in a few cummin-ſeeds 
For gelding colts, the ſpring and fall are 
the beſt times, the weather being open and 
warm; do this in the warn of the moon, the 
ſign being either in Aries or Virgo: Some 
eld them at nine days, but I hold it much 
better at half-a-year's end, then they will be 


more ſtrong, lively and mettleſome. Wean | 


them at a year or ſooner, if you find your 
mare ſickly, or deficient in milk; then put 
them out of the hearing of their dam, that 
he may the ſooner forget her, and not pine 
after her ; but after he is ſeven months old, 
let him not have his full of ſuch, above once 
in two days. Feed him with pollard, or 
boiled barley, and put him in ſhort paſture 
— -- | F 


E 

Back him not till three years old, leſt you 
make him weak in the loins, or ſway- backed; 
beſides, it hinders his growth, and generally 
renders him lame in his limbs, though you 
may make him familiar with you, that when 
you come to do it, it may be done with little 
trouble: And then conſider for what exerciſe 
he is beſt proportioned, and to that. chiefly 
adapt him. In managing him to his paces 
and other exerciſes, and in all, it is requiſite 
he ſhould have a good mouth, trot freely, 
and amble ſmoothly, lifting up his legs in 
trotting, neither too high nor too low; that 


he gallop ſtrongly, be in motion ſwift, and 


ride a round pace. 


Directions for the. better ordering 2 horſe de- 


ſigned for exerciſe, as hunting, travel, Sc. 


In theſe caſes, the day and night before 
the day you intend to ſet out, give him a 
due proportion of provender, litter him ve 


well, and let him be clean rubbed down; lead 


him not abroad, but give him warm-water in 
the ſtable ; rub and chafe into his joints, neats- 
foot oil, trotter-o1l, or dogs greaſe. In the 


morning let him have oats and beans, bur not 


hay. If he be briſk and lively, water him 

not before you ride him out of the ſtable, 

then ride him a mile. or two at a wracking 

pace, and then well heated, ride an amble, 
; D | | 


EI 3 
trot or other pace, at your diſcretion ; and 
coming in to your inn or ſtage, ſcrape off the 
ſweat before you rub him down. The knife 
may be made of a piece of ſcyth or broken 
fword ; then give him a proportionable al- 
lowance of provender, ſomewhat more than 
uſual. 

If he be any thing hot, give him warm-wa- 
ter, otherwiſe cold-water will do as well; and 
bringing him home obſerve the like meaſures; 


put on his cloth, and tuck dry whiſps be- 


tween his girts and body; let him ſtand in 
the bridle about two hours, then toſs a knop 
of hay into the rack, and ſoon after give him 


about two quarts of oats and ſplit-beans, a- 


mong which ſcatter a little hemp- ſeed well 
cleanſed; and when he comes to the laſt bait, 
give him warm-water and oat-meal, lighten 
up his litter, and let him take his wit > And 
thus ordering, if he be not a defective horſe, 
he will perform what you put him to, to your 
content. 


2 985 as to ſaddling and en a horſe, 
much proved. 


If the derte be wild and ſkittiſh, impatient 
of the ſaddle and trench, and when they are 
offered, to make him mi with the ſight of 
them, always hang them near him in the ſtable. 
Offer it till you ſee ſome willingneſs in him 


- 
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to accept it; girt the ſaddle on gently, and 
put wiſps between his body and the girts ; put 
on an eaſy bridle firſt, and ſo harder by de- 
grees; in a fair day carry him to a plain 
ground, trot him round you, and ſometimes 
cheriſh him with your voice; ſtrike him a lit- 
tle with your wand, and lay your weight on 
the ſaddle without mounting; ſhake and ſtrike 
the ſtirrups againſt his ſides, and do all ſuch 


other things as may uſually happen in riding 


by this means you will become familiar —_ 
him, and he with you: Then take off the 
light and eaſy bridle you firſt try, and gird 
the ſaddle hard ; waſh his mouth with ale and 
treacle, and put into it a full-mouthed trench 
bit, ſo drawing the reins over his head, lay 
them on the ſaddle, give them now and then 


2 gentle pull, that he may feel it, and champ 


om it; faſten the martingals from the chaul- 
bands to the girts, yet with ſome flackneſs, 
unleſs he is apt to ſtartle and toſs up his head, 


then faſten a broad piece of leather about his 
neck, at his withers, and before the middle 


of his wind- pipe, about ſix inches beneath 


his throple, between which and his neck draw 


the martingals, to prevent his ducking down 


his head, and this will make him carry his 


neck arckwiſe. like a ſwan, and add much 
to his comelineſs. And thus uſe him nine or 
ten days before you actually e to back. 
him, 
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The beſt method for backing a horſe. 


Having made your horſe patient of the 
ſaddle and trench, carry him abroad, then 
make many offers to mount, by putting your 
foot in the ſtirrup, at length leap on his back, 
ſit faſt, and keep your legs cloſe to his ſides, 
give him a little head, and draw him on to 
ploughed ground, where let him run till he 
fweat, then breath him again, and cheriſh 
him: Shake your legs and ſtirrups, keep his 
head ſtrait, and his neck archwiſe, yet ven- 
ture not to ride him far before he is familiar ; 
after this feed him with bread or graſs, if he 
will take it out of your hand. Having thus 
done two or three mornings, or evenings, lay 
by the trench, caveſon and martingals; let a- 

nother ride out before you on a well- managed 
horfe, and ride him flow or faſt, as you ſee 
him diſpoſed, letting him ga equal with the 
other horſe, but not before him, till perfect- 
ed to bear his burthen. 9h 
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| COMPLETE HORSEMAN; 


O Rz ' 


TRUE ART OF HORSEMANSHIP,. 
in all its Parts and Perfeftions ; 


UNDER SUNDRY HEADS- 


And firſt of all, à brief Introduction Ia this un- 
dertaking, to render it more apt to be under 
tod by. the Reader. 


BE "ORE I come to ws of the action, 
wherein the true underſtanding hereof is 

moſt proper, I purpoſe to give a little further 
inſtruction ;. and firſt of the voice. When 


you mind to help your horſe therewith, on 


it muſt be with a TE mild and cheat. 
voice, as to ſay, * Hey, boy; holoa, holoa ; 


ſo boy, ſo; hup, hup; enough, enough, no 


more; 3 many other ſuch- like; but a cor- 
rection is clean contrary, when with a terrible 
and thundring voice; whereas, 1 in cheriſhing, 
the moſt mild and ſweet voice is uſed, as, 
My good boy, ſo my good boy,” with an 
inclination of tending your body to him, and : 
ſuch like encouragements. So is alſo the 
ſound of the voice to be uſed, as well as a 
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voice pronounced, by giving a chirk with the 
tongue, which may be called chalking, in 
pronouncing whereof the tip of the tongue 
ſtriketh the roof of the mouth: And fo alſo 
there is another ſound of the voice, as Hah, 
halo.“ The next is the hand, the true uſe 
and government whereof is the ground of the 
whole art; and as for the bridle and the rod, 
they are but dead and ſenſeleſs inſtruments, 
without all uſe, when they are not appointed 
for the right one, of the temperate and ſteady 
hand, bearing upon a firm and moderate ſtay, 
neither too much ſlacking, nor too much 
drawing 1 In, every good horſe cauſeth a true | 
and juſt rein, bearing a ſtaidneſs, with a light 
and ſweet mouth in all action; ſo as whatſo- 
ever the horſe doth, he doth eaſy, ready and 
perfect, and being done with delight, muſt 
of neceſſity be beſt done, becauſe it beſt 
pleaſeth both man and horſe, neither of them 
being moved to any perturbation, grief or 
ain. 
The third hive is the legs, wherein the 
uſe of the calves of the legs, the heels, the 
ſtirrup, and the ſpur, are to be handled, I 
ſhall, to avoid repetition, and all manner of 
tediouſneſs, refer them alſo to their proper 
places, and at preſent divide this our imme- 
diate concernment into certain general grounds 
or rules, to follow, which the rider may have 


E 
daily uſe in teaching the whole art to his 
horſe. 

For as a young ſcholar is to be taught, fo 
a young horſe in the beginning 1 is to be ma- 
naged, whereby all their actions might bring 
delight and admiration to the beholders, and 
this muſt be done by mild and ſlow teaching, 
not too much, for the horſe to be wearied with 
long teaching at one time, but giving him 
often breath, high keeping in courage, often 
rewarding, cheriſhing, uſing great familia- 
rity, and obſerving he has no change of the 
rider till he be perfect, no change of bit, nor 
rough bit, no cutting or galling of his noſe 
or mouth, but gentleneſs to render him eaſy, 
no beating nor whipping, no violence or paſ- 
fion, but proceed with al manner of imita- 
tion of nature's delight ; this maketh all the 


horſe's. actions more than wonderful, becauſe 
nature hath a natural love to itſelf, and an 


innate hatred to all things that are enemies to 
the ſame, which 1s plainly teſtified by that 
natural ſympath and antipathy which may. be 
obſerved in all creatures, as the lamb which 
never had experience of the wolf's cruelty, 
yet at the firſt ſight of him doth tremble and 


fly for fear. 
: Of eee 


The rider ſhould never correct his horfe, 


5 


but when gentle means and cheriſhing will 
not prevail, for no doubt but that he will 
willingly yield by gentle means, if it be made 


ſenſible unto him, what, how, and when to 


do ; but that horſe that will not be moved by 
gentle means, let the rider aſſure himſelf that 
he is of a bad nature; if any thing ſhall 
happen wherein of neceſſity correction is to 
be uſed, if he offend, in the inſtant that he 
erreth correct him; but how many horſe- 


breakers and ignorant riders miniſter violent 
correction when the beholder cannot ſo much 


as find a cauſe, nor himſelf expreſs the reaſon; 


but error evermore taketh that for truth which 


is falſe; ſo as it plainly appeareth, that when 


a horſe has been taught, and yet notwith- 


ſtanding erreth in his diſcipline, correct him 
for error, but not for ignorance, which ren- 


ders the rider either to 3 mad, or as igno- 


rant as the horſmm. = 


ele rules and directions for the manage- 
ment of a horſe, to train him up to a good and 


commendable trot, being the foundation of all. 


1: Let the rider obſerve, that when-he is 


teaching his horſe herein or any other leſſon, 


that he do not trouble him with any other 
thing at that time, neither ſuffer him to begin 

to learn any other. 
2. That he a not ſuffer any other to ride 
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him until he be perfect by himſelf in ſuch leſ- 
ſons as he hath taught him, leſt he ſhould' be 
confuſed by the diverſity of teachers, and 


their manner of T 
3. That when he is brought to a juſt ſtay 


Jof head, and aſſurance of the bit, het the 


riders is to maintain him therein to a full 
. 

When he is out of n then let him 
ſtay him and make him go back, as before 
was mentioned. 

5. When he is in order, then let him make 
much of him, and ſtay not long, but with a 
firm hand gently put him in his trot again. 

6. If he continue in his good order, cheriſh 
him, guiding his body with a pleaſc.zt and 
gentle motion of the calves of your legs, 
move him to do it more expeditiouſly, which 
if he be of a good nature, he will ſpeedily 
perform, always rerntmbering to KEEP a firm 
hand. 

7. If his trot continue not hght upon your 
hand, ſtay him, and cauſe him to go back, 
which will bring him in order again, and 
then gently put him into his pace, and ſo to 
his trot, as before ; which being well done, 
cheriſh and delight him, with all the fweet- _ 
neſs that may be, ſo that the rider may ever 
win his love thereby ; guide him home by 
ſome leading lines, and give him a little graſs 
er hay out of your hand, tickle and ſcratch 
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order, as that the rider may always after- 
wards trot him moſt ſwiftly in the rings, Or 


5 true ſeat and firm hand, ſo that he loſe not 


ed; but do not gallop him till he trot, to put 


much of him, and fo let your hand and body 
; 8 the ſame place again. 


E 
him, and ſpeak to him moſt loving words, 
which will make him at his next exerciſe do 


all things to his rider's content; twenty days, 
or thereabouts, he will pace and trot in ſuch 


in the manage. 
8. In his ſwift trot, by all means keep your 


3 r 
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that excellent form and grace before preſcrib- 


him to a ſwifter gallop in the large rings, 
even to the ſtop: But beware you draw not 
your hand haſtily to you, but by a little ſway 
of your body, back and hand together, and 
ſtay your hand there until he retreat a ſtep ot 
two, and there ſtay him and ſuffer him not 
to go forward, and at that inſtant to make 


If he ſhould then offer to go forwards, 


ſtay him with the like ſway, and then alight, 


and lead him home, making much of Ham; 
as you did before. f 
10. I dare to aſſure the rider of heat right 


uſe of what hath been ſaid, and of the facceh, 


thereof, therefore let him follow this practice, Ml 
and continue it: let him pace his horſe over- il 
thwart ſome deep fallow as fait as he can for 

half an hour, but ſuffer him not by any means 
to trot, keeping his hand in a firm and tem- 


E 
perate ſtay, as before, and if he ſtill find his 
head in due place, his carriage light and plea- 
ſant upon the bit, he may alfure himſelf that 
he hath gained the perfection of the hand, 
and the true uſe thereof, for the teaching and 
making of a young horſe ; wherein obſerve, 
that if he be of a perfect ſhape, his head will 
be in the due place, and light upon the bit. 


Short infallible Rules to be obſerved and prac- 
"0 by every borſeman. | 


I. Do not gallop your horſe before he can 
ſtop well. | 

II. Do not run him before he can ſtop i in 
his gallop. 

III. Do not t Fiftly gallop him before. ke 
can ſtop. 
IV. Do not make him a runner before he 
be ſix or ſeven years old. | U 
V. In all his doings, from the beginning 
to the end, keep his reins true, and his head 
ſteady; for this rule is the foundation of all 
other rules. i; | 
VI. In the morning Wan hes he is 
empty, before he eat any thing, teach and 
excerciſe him until he be Peres and Aer; 
twice or thrice in a week is ſufficient. | 

VII. In all his teaching and exerciſe, do it 
moderately and W 75 and leave. bim 
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always after the well- doing of his leſſons, 


both in breath, and with a good mouth. f 
VIII. After he is perfect in his leſſons, let MI ; 

the rider exerciſe him not always in one place; | 
neither let him confine himſelf to a juſt and. 
certain inſtant of time, viz. neither more nor f 
leſs, neither longer nor ſhorter. 
IX. In managing of his horſe, let him not ; 
gallop him ſwiftly at the firſt, but with a ſoft Ml 
pace, and ſeldom with a gallop. y 
EX. In correcting of his horſe for an error, b 
let him correct him in that inſtant he com- b 
mits it. n 
Other: ways and methods for the management of - 
a horſe for war, travel, bunting, ra, Sc. 1 
Though theſe I have mentioned are by all c 
expert horſemen accounted the beſt for train- g 
ing up horſes to their exact paces and ma- .. 
nagement, becauſe herein native freedom ¶ fi 
without ſhackels is the moſt agreeable; yet WM .. 
fince ſome uſe another method, I ſhall give a Wl 
brief account of it, and leave them both in; Ml 5 
differently to the choice of thoſe that are to 4 
practice herein, viz. i 
When you are to teach your horſe the true 
amble, which is the ground of all others, lead WW + 
him a wracking pace in your hand, and ob- le 


ſerve the motion he is molt inclinable to, BY 
whether trot, running, baſtard amble, or 14 


121 
others; ſo mount and wrack him deliberate- 
ly, by the help of his mouth-weeks, with his 
ſnaffle ſmooth and large; and when you have 
brought him to ſome management to endure 
the trammel without ſtumbling or flying out 
from it, in this manner 

Take ſtrong pack- thread, and twiſt it into 
a cord about the thickneſs of a jack- line, ſo 
firm, that it will not give the leaſt Vay, let 
your horſe, or parts faſtened about his legs 
be cloſe, ſoft and immoveable, the back- 
bands light and ſomewhat broad, that they 
may not hinder his fillets, and the fide-ropes 
be thirty-ſix inches in length; but if the 
horſe be of a long reach, you may add one 
inch more, Place the horſe on the ſmall of 
the fore-leg, and upon the hinder, juſt above 
the fetlock, of fine girthweb made of cotton, 
flannel, or ſome ſuch foft-like matter, faſ- 
tened with neats leather, tabs of even lengths, 
ſuppled with tallow, and divers holes punch- 
ed in them at an even diſtance, to pals through 
the nooſes that are to be on the ſide-ropes, 
fo that by buckling the ropes, may be drawn 
up or let out at pleaſure, the tabs not exceed- 
ing ten inches, nor the holes in them four; 


then let the back-binds that are to hold up 


the ſide cords, if you trammel all your horſe's 
legs, be made of girthweb linned with flan- 
nel; but if only two legs, filleting or ſtrong 


tape; but obſerve it keeps the ſide-cords even 
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in a line, without either twitching up, or ſuf- 


fering it to fall, for riſing ſhortens the. ſide- 
cord, and falling makes it apt to entangie 


the hee. 


The uſe of the trammel. 


The trammel well made, proceed to uſe 
in this manner, viz. ® 


Bring your horſe into a place that is even, | 
free from cumbers or ſtones, and put on the 


trammel, your horſe ſtanding as even as may 
be, not ſtraining forward nor crimpling in- 
ward, but in a juſt and even proportion, then 
having your hand on the bridle, by gently 
ſtraining his head, oblige him to move for- 
ward, compel him to amble about the ground 
chan. very leaſurely, uſing him with much 
gentleneſs, and often cheriſhing him with 
your voice, till he feel the trammel, and be- 
gin to be acquainted with what he is to per- 
form. And by this means, though at the 
firſt he trip. or he will be brought 
to it more at leiſure, and become familiar 
7 05 it, if your harſhneſs hinder it not. 
* N it is not amiſs, if at firſt, when he 


begins to learn, you permit the Gde-ropes to 


be longer than the meaſure mentioned, to pre- 


vent his twiching ; but when he begins to be 


da have them ever of a conſtant "© REN 
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let the over-length render him a flow ambler, 
and cauſe him to halt or ſhuffle. 11 = 


— — 


Times proper to alter the trammel, and conve- 
nient to mount. _ 


When the horſe can amble pretty well by | 
hand, change the half trammel by remov- 
ing it from one fide and placing it on the 
other ; and ſo, as you ſee occaſion, put on 
the whole trammel till he run pretty ſwift, 
without the motions of ſnapping or ſtumbling; 
then try him upon uncertain, uneven ways, 
up and down hill, and in ſuch roads as you 
think you ſhall have occaſion to ride him : 
Then having inured him to it, mount on his 


back, or ſet another to do it, whilſt you ſtay 


his head, and keep him from an inconveni- 
ency, and obſerve well how he treads. After 
that yourſelf may mount, ' cheriſh him often, 
and ſo oblige him to mend his pace, till he 
move with as much agility as you can deſire, 
and forget not between whiles to put on ſome- 
times the half-trammel, and at other times 
the whole, ſhifting often from one ſide to 
the other, leſt he forgets his pace; and in fo 


doing twice or thrice a day, he will in a 


month or ſix weeks be brought to good or- 

der, and then without a trammel, ride him 

on the road, without chuſing the way. Have 

win _ alſo a half-tramme), ſo that if he 
* 
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faulter, alight, and put it on; which will 0 
quickly mind him of what * intend he 1 
ſhould do. | ti 
hon abt EN EY t 
4 How to hop ina full career, advance, &c. fi 
To make horfes ſtop in any pace, draw h 
ſuddenly your bridle-hand, ſtrait and ſteady, t 
hard and ſharp, and by chat means he will f. 
ſtop firm and cloſe, alſo even. But, if after ii 
you have drawn in your hand, he turn ſide- it 
ways, or more forward, put him to it again, tl 
and when he ſtops well, attempt to-make him d 
advance upon: your ſtop, that 1s, riſe with his 0 
fore-legs, which is done by a ſudden clap- h 
ping the calves of your legs cloſe to his ſides, F 
forbearing to touch him with your ſpur, but h 
ſhake your whip or {witch over him, which b 
will add much grace to his ſtopping ; and try li 
him till he well underſtands, and il per- p 
form it. 

N 4 7 

How to. oblige horſes to e and ſhot the | 

Various Jakthss of bits. | 

To make 1950 do this, draw him. back — m 
a ſteady rein, that with his legs lifted up as th 
in a trot he may retire, and ſuddenly- retreat. m 
three or four paces, which, in cate you de- if 
ſign a horſe for war, is a very commendable th 


thine, and indeed in L180: other, on ſeveral 


S we a BB” or 


W 
odcaſions ; obſerve herein to make him do it 
in a direct line, not turning to one ſide or 
the other, nor ſuffer him to ſhuffle in his re- 
tiring, but to take his legs up even and clever 
from the ground. 

Having brought him to this, if you deſign 
him for war, take away his trench and mar- 
tingal; leave only the caveſan of three or 
four pieces of joints to be uſed, viz. a joint 
in the middle, and a ſtrong ring faſtened to 
it, and om each ſide a joint with rings before 
them, and faſten to them divers reins, in 
drawing of which you may uſe your horſe at 
command; or, if this be too hard, put into 
his mouth a common bit, made up with a 
French cheek, fitted to the proportion of the 
horſe's neck, for if it be otherwiſe, there can 
be no true management, for the long check 
lifts up the horſe's Nena and the mort o one 
pulls it down. | 


Particular obſervations on MS ON racin g and 
galloping. 8 | 


Oben as to the fitneſs. of pace, the horſe's 
motion of his legs when he takes them from 
the ground, and you will perceive in his croſs 
moving what he is properly deſigned for, viz. 
if his hinder and fore-leg move together 
then at one and the ſame inſtant, and in this 
motion the nearer he takes up his limbs from 


E 3 
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the ground, the opener, evener and ſhorter 


in his tread; but if he do it uneaſy, ſloven- 


ly, and in a ſnuffling manner, that denotes 


ſtumbling, lameneſs, or ſome ſuch imper- 
fection. If he tread croſs or narrow, it ſig- 


nifies he is ſubject to interfering, and will 


hardly be induced ever to tread ſure. If he 


takes his ſteps aſkew and uneven, it denotes 


him ſubject to faint and tire, unable to per- 
form long journeys, or hard ſervice. If he 


treads long, it ſignifies he is ſubject to ſtrains 


and over-reaches; and therefore a moderate 
even pace, and the clever carrying of a-horſe's 
legs is to be choſen, that your labour in 


1 


teaching may not be thrown: away. But the 


particulars. 
As for ambling. 


If you chuſe your horſe for pleaſure and 
eaſe, then none is more ſuitable than this, 
it being oppoſite to troting; as thus, both 


the feet on one ſide muſt have equal motion, 


viz. the far fore-leg, and the far hinder- leg, 


which muſt move juſt, even, ſmooth. and 
ſwift; for if the horſe tread falſe or awry, 1 
takes away much of the eaſineſs of his pace; 
and if ſhort, then no more ground is ridden 
than if he went a round foot-pace': If he 
treads rough, it denotes rouling in a ſhuf- 
fing manner, ang is a falſe pace which had 
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been taught him by an unſkilful hand, and 


he will be apt to fall out of it into a omg or 
in a ſhort time longer 1 it. | 


As for racking. 


This is a pace moſt uſed i in hunting or rid- 
ing poſt, being between a pace and a full 
gallop, by ſome termed a full ſpeed, yet 
little differs from ambling, except in being 
more ſwift, and of a ſhorter tread, though in 
ambling the ground is better ridded, yet this 
pace is more eaſy, and highly approved by 
many expert horſemen, who-uſe particularly 
to teach it, though I find no certain rule for 
it, but conclude 1t a motion natural to moſt 
horſes that are brought to the amble. 


As for the gallen. 
* is moſt appropriated to the trotting horſe, 


for falling out of his trot. he has no other 


pace but the gallop,. as likewiſe a horſe well 
uſed to racking will naturally take this mo- 
tion; but the pace is very awkard to be 
brought to, although in a while, with good 
uſage and gentleneſs he may be brought 


to it; and the reaſon why this is at firſt uk- 


fome to him, is, becauſe having been train, | 


ed to a ſet pace, when he is forced to a mo- 
tion ſomewhat of the like nature, (though 


Cx - 

much ſwifter) by ſtraining to ſwiften his pace, 
he ſcrambles with his legs, but in a month's 

time underſtanding the alteration, he will be 
apt enough to take it with little trouble; 
however, beware that you gallop him not too 
often, nor to exceſs, leſt 1t ſpoil his pace, 
rendering it hard, coming ſomething near 
the trot, by reaſon of ſtraining. 

Obſerve in the cleverneſs of galloping that 
your horſe raiſes his feet nimbly from the 
ground, but not too high, that neither he 
rouleth or beateth himſeif, but ſtretching 


forth his fore-legs, his hinder- legs keep him 


cleverly and fwiftly, that he cuts not the 


knee, nor croſſes or ſtrikes one foot againſt 


another, but ſtill leadeth with his far- foot. 
If he gallop ſhort and round, his fore- feet 
well riſing, denotes him ſtrong, but not | 
fwift, and ſo conſequently fitter *. war than 


racing. If you perceive he takes up his legs 


confuſed, as if he did it in pain, he will never 


make a good galloper, for it denotes the 


finews to be ſhrunk, that with little travel 
he will often be ſubject to halting and lame- 
neſs. As for the trot, it is natural to all 
horſes; but the lofty prancing horſe is for 
war accounted the beſt; and that for travel 


that rides moſt ground with leaft pain to the 


horfe, he taking up his feet cleverly and 
even from the ground without eg: 
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The running horſe, or racer, bow to manage, | 


Feed, P , bring to the paſt art, 858 c. 


Having ken pretty largely as to what 
hitherto relates to' this noble creature in many 
particulars, I ſhall now, for the accommoda- 
tion of the gentlemen and others, who hath 
much deſired it, give directions, plain, eaſy, _ - 
and with as little charge as poſſible, how to 
order and manage a horſe for bringing him 
to run a race, or more properly, to be match- 
ed. I know that there are ſome who aver, 
it is impoſſible it ſhould be done in ſix months; 
others allow five, and none of paſt times un- 
der. This I look upon as a deſign not ſo 
much to rob a gentleman of half-a-year's 


W pleaſure, as to put him to treble charges, to 


the advantage of ſuch who undertake to look 
to and order running horſes; and therefore 
thought fit to undeceive ſuch as have been 
impoſed on, by plainly laying down a nearer, 
leſs chargeable, and more eaſy method, al- 
together as ſafe and effectual, vi. 
If you deſign to match your horſe, conſider 
vell — ſtate of his body, and do it not in- 
conſiderately; and this may oy obe in 


three particulars : 
1. If he be foul or fat, or newly taken 


from graſs or ſoil. 
2. "I If he be very poor, or lean, by 


1 58 ] | 
over travelling, infirmity, or hidden Cauſe 


you cannot at preſent diſcover. 
3. Take notice, if he has had good ales 


moderate exerciſe, and be in good ſtate and 


plight. 


And from theſe obſerve in the firſt caſe, to 


take a longer time for keeping, matching, 
and bringing him into d order, fit for 
running, which indeed 1 long, 1s the moſt 
violent of exerciſe; in this caſe get two 
months, or if you can ſomething more. 
In the ſecond ſtate of the horſe's body, you 
need not take ſo long a time, eſpecially in 
caſe only of leanneſs, becauſe the greeſe can- 
not injure him, and you may exerciſe him 
with his feeding, that is, at all een 
times. 

In the third te: wha I confider as 4 
mean between the other extreams, he may 
be dieted for the match in a month or fix 


weeks. But to come near to my purpoſe, | 


allow two months to be a ſufficient time to 


prepare a horſe under any of the ſtates of 


body, to run a match, and theſe for the bet- 
ter leading to the end of what! purpoſe, may 
properly be divided into ſhorter nen of 

wane, VIZ, 
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ſe | ; 
7 he fr fortnight Ss ordering the running 

e, horſe, &c. 

nd | | 


1c the horſe be fat or foul, newly taken 
to from graſs or ſoil, and you have, or intend 
to match him, bring him to a clean 
for I ſtable, litter him. well, and over-night give 
oft Whim two quarts of ſplit beans, and as many 
wo dry oats, rub him down, and litter him well 

with dry clean wheat-ftraw, and early in the 
on morning rouſe him, if laid; dip his bit in 


in beer, put on his bridle, and dreſs him and | 


n- MWcleanſe him in all parts. If the weather be 
im cold, have a large ſtrong body-cloth of Ker- 
Je Wicy, but in warm-weather cotton or ſuch like 
matters will do, (for in heats you muſt be 
2 very careful he takes no cold or ſurfeits) fold 
ay Ichis well about his body-place on his ſaddle, 
ſix bring cloſe the foremoſt girt, but the other 
I leave fo looſe as to thruſt a whip between it 
to Wand the horſe's body ; let your breaſt-cloth 
of N cover his ſhoulders, and waſhing his mouth 
with beer, leave him for an hour, then lead 
him forth and rack him gently in even ground 
a mile or more, then gallop moderately up. 
- Wome hill; fo rack or walk him down again; 
then cool: him a little, and ride him to ſome 
pleaſant river or ſpring, and let him drink, 

which if he refuſes, exerciſe him again till 


he will do it; when he has drunk, rack him 


5 L 
home, and put him cool into the ſtable freſh 
littered, having rſt, if poſſible, made him, 
on the foul out- caſt litter, void his urine and 
dung. 


Being in the ſtable, tye him to the rack, 


and with hard wiſps let his legs be rubbed 


down, and all his parts the like, taking off 
the ſaddle, and cloathing him warmer or 


lighter, as the ſeaſon requires; ſo wiſp him 


round, cleanſe his feet, and throw in the rack 
a knop of hay well duſted to tear while he 


ſtands on his bridle, which may be half an 
hour; then give him a quart of the whiteſt 
and heavieſt oats, and if he ſeems deſirous of 


more, you may give him another like quan- 
tity ; then leave him to his reſt, till eleven 
o'clock ; then viſit again and rub him over 
gently, give him three pints of the like oats, 


and cloſe the ſtable as dark as may be. At 


two hours end viſit him again with the like 
quantity of oats as before, rub. him gently, 
and remove the excrements, give him a bottle 
of hay, and leave him for three hours more, 
if in ſummer; but if in winter only two and 
an half; then waſh his mouth and the muz- 
zle of his bridle with beer; ſaddle him and 


bring him forth, having well rubbed him 
down; then endeavour to make him empty 


on the old litter; ride him forth and give 


him gentle breathings by ſome pleaſant river 


or meadow, that he may take delight in it; 


of), as Pas on ya nad eines Lo eo 
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but with a full ſtomach gallop him not up a 
hill, leſt it endanger his wind; heat him 
both before and abide water, and in the ap- 


proach of dark ** — home; ſo by early 


and late airings the foulneſs will be diminiſh- 
ed, and the groſs humours diſperſed. Uſe 
him in ſtable as before, and viſit him three 
hours after with a like quantity of oats; toſs 


up his litter, and let him reſt till morning. 8 
Things proper io be obſerved in heats, Sc. 


Two heats in a week, if they be thorough 


ones, are fufficient for any ſtate of body. If 
the match be made for running on a Tueſ- 


day, then let the heating days be Tueſday 


and Saturday in each week, and the greateſt 
on the Tueſday; but in rainy ſlabby weather 


you may ſhift theſe days, and ehuſe thoſe that 


are fair; or the hours in thoſe days may be 
changed where neceſſity requires it. If the 
weather be dull, heavy, dripping or cold, 
it will be convenient when abroad to have a 
hood with large ears on your horſe, to keep 
out the rain or damp, the nape of it thickned 
with a lining, that the wet may not eaſily pe- 
netrate, leſt the wet falling on his ears, neck, 


or fillets, ſubject him to diſeaſes, and hinder 


his performance; carry him never to heats 
before day, nor keep him out after it is dark. 
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Rules for the lane formight 5 keeping... 


Uſe him in littering and dreſſing as 1 

only what hay he has, let him take it out of 
your hand to be the more familiar: When 
he has eaten his portion of oats, bridle, ride 
out, air and water him, as in the foregoing 
fortnight ; and when you return, you may 


give him near three pints of oats; let him 


take hay out of your hand, litter him well, 
and ſo le 
ing manner: 

Grind three pecks of a with, one of 
wheat, dreſs them through an indifferent fine 
rag to a fine flower, then put ale-yeſt and fair 
water to make the dough; knead it exceed- 


ing firm, then lex it lie till it rife and become 


light, then knead it again and make it into 
ſix-penny loaves; let them ſoak well in an 
oven, and being hot, turn the bottoms upper- 
moſt and let them cool, and three days after 
baking, uſe them 1n the following order: 
Cur the bread into thin ſhivers; and lay it 
a while to dry, crumble it ſmall amongſt the 
oats, and give it to the horſe, not exceeding 
a pound or half-a-peck of oats; this do firſt 
in the morning, and. about eleven repeat it 
again; then let him reſt two hours, and feed 
him with the like again, and fo at diſtant 
ſpaces, as his appetite beſt ſerves him, keep- 


eave him a diet-bread i in the follow- 


1 ] 


ing every thing clean about him; let his 


heats, airings and waterings be the ſame, un- 


leſs in foul weather, as I have ſaid; but 


when he is led to the heats, give him oats 
only; and when he is returned and fed, put 


on his muzzle waſhed in beer. This uſe of 


the muzzle is to prevent the horſe from feed- 


ing on his litter, biting or gnawing the rack- 
ſtaves or manger, liking loam, and many 
other inconveniences. They may be made 
of leather, pack-thread or double canvas, 


I though the latter with lettice is preferable, 


the leather being the worſt, by reaſon of its 
ſcent ; yet theſe muſt be kept clean, Jeſt of- 


fenſive ſmells nauſeate and ſicken the horſe's 


ſtomach. ' 


For the reſt of this fortnight, obſerve he 


be duly cloathed and dieted as is requiſite ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon; then put 2 new laid 


| egg whole, into half a pint of new ale, and 


oblige him to ſwallow it, ſo lead him forth 
and cauſe him to empty, by ſmelling at the 


litter or old dung, which will oblige him to 


it; then rack him gently for a mile or two, 
ſo by degrees mend his pace till he come to 


full ſpeed, and bring him to the ſtarting-poſt, . 


if any ſuch be appointed; or if none; then to 
ſome other poſt near the place where the race 


is to be performed ; then alight, take off the ; 
body and breaſt-cloth, place: on the ſaddle, 


mount him, let him ſmell to, and grow fa- 
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miliar with the poſt, as likewiſe to the wag. 
ing poſt, and fo run him three quarters ſpeed, 
from the beginning of the deſigned race to 
the end, if you find he will do it without pain 
or loſs of wind; but if it be irkſome to him; 
then ſlacken your pace, and by degrees he 
will come to it with delight; and in particu- 


lar remark on what ground he moſt natural: | 


ly affects to run, whether ſoft, hard, fmooth; 
billy, dark or dry, and make 1 it your n 
tage in the race. 

This done, bring him ue ſome hoy or 
corn rack, hedge, pit, 6r dry ditch, there 
fcrape off the ſweat with your glazing-knife, 
and rub his ears, head and creſt; clap on his 
cloaths and ſaddle, and ride him cently, ſo 
that he may cool: before you bring him to 


the ſtable, but keep ſuch a pace that he may 


not cool too faſt, or all on a ſudden. Having 
ſtabled him, tye his head to the rack, and 


having the following ſcowring in een 


* A 


give 1t bim as "Thrall be directed. 
3 Firſt ſcouring. - N 


Take an ounce and ſix grains of the wand 
parenteſt roch allom, a pint of Malaga, in 
which diſſolve the allom ;. to. theſe ut. three 
- ounces of oil-olive very ſweet, mix them well 
rogether, with an ounce and half of brown 
ſugar- N in powder; cheſe ſet on a gentle 


4 
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fire till pretty hot, and upon the horſe's re- 
turn from the firſt thorough heat, give it 
him in a drenching-horn, and it will infalli- 
bly bring away the molten greaſe and bad 
kumours, or any other obſtructions that re- 
main in the body, and would make him unfit 
for his exerciſe. 17158 5322 Int; wet 
When you have given the horſe this ſcowr- 
ing, rub him well all over with wiſps or a 
curry-comb ; follow theſe with a bruſh, and 
duſt him well, then rub him with a bay cloth 
till no ſweat appears ; put his cloth on again, 
and.thruſt under the cloth, warm wiſps; let 
him faſt for the ſpace of two hours, and keep 
him in continual motion that he ſleep not, 


* 


| that the humours may diſperſe and evacuate ;- 


then give him a handful of wheat ears. If 
upon handling him under the bars and near 
the heart you. perceive no: more ſweat ariſes, 
but if he be faint or ſickiſh after the expira- 
tion of the time, toſs up his litter, take off 
his bridle, and let him reſt for the ſpace of 
two hours, and he will be well again, then 
give him wheat ears gradually, and rub him 
down; after that, let him feed on hay out᷑ of 
your hand, and an hour after crumb three 
ſhivers of the bread mentioned, with a quart 
of oats, and a pint of ſplit-beans ; let him 
reſt' after this three hours. That expired, 
viſit him again; and before you dreſs him, 
give him a like quantity of oats, beans and 
1 | 


bread; then ride him, his cloaths being on, 
a little way, but ſuffer him not to water till! 
about an hour and a half after; then waſh a 
pint of oats in beer, and give them to cool 
him, and in ſo ordering leave him till morn- 
ing, with a little hay, and continue after 
his uſual feedings and gentle breathings. { 
Thus having ordered him, obſerve in the Ml © 
other three heating days to improve his ſpeed, Ml © 
and give him the aforefaid ſcowring, and he t 
will be very pleaſant and lightſome. E 
The third fortnight, how to order him. þ 


Having thus far proceeded, mingle half a b 
buſhel of the beft wheat, and a like quan- 
tity of beans, grind: them very ſmall, fo that WI = 
the flower be finer than the former, and make n 
it up into loaves the ſame way, and it being Wl w 
| baked, after three days cut the cruſt away, ar 
ſlice it out and erumble it as before, with or 
oats and beans the ſame quantity, and let the ni 
feeding be as in the foregoing fortnight, and al. 
his heats muſt be more moderate, leſt you 
over- ſtrain him; the ſcowring as formerly; 
nor giving any more after his heats, leſt 
being empty of humours, and his body open, 
cold and watery humours enter in at his veins 
and pores; but when at any time he is mo- the 
derately heated, bring him home and cool *1 
him by a gentle racking before he comes to be 
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the ſtable, giving him cordial- balls, accord- 
ing to: the lowing receipt. 


A 

ot. Cordial. bal Is for the third fortni gt. 

n- 

er Take carthunas eds, anniſeeds, fennet- 
ſeeds, elecampain roots, and colts- foot leaves, 

he each two ounces, dry them well, that when 

d, MW bruiſed they may become a powder; ſift it 

he through a lawn-five, and two. ounces of the 


flower of brimſtone, and an ounce of liquo- 
rice juice, put theſe: into a pint of white- 
wine, chymical, oil of anniſeeds, ſugar in 
ſyrup, and ſallad-oil, each half a pint, and 
4 being well mingled, mix them with ſo much 
wheat-flower as may reduce it to a paſte ;- 
make it up into balls as big as French wal- 
nuts, or pullets eggs. Theſe increaſe his 


and d produce good: nd feſh. 1 2 ce take | 
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Rules for the be fourth and 15 bee, 


"This requires rapre-eaution than at any of the 
preceding let his bread therefore be finer 
than any hitherto, three pecks of Wheat to 
W 2 peck 5 beans, and boulted as fine as may 

be; ae it * with bs ke of twenty 


„„ 

eggs, and new milk inſtead of water; let tlie 
oats you give him with it be well winnowed 
and ſifted, and the ſplit-beans clear from 
huſks, though the quantity you give him 
may not differ from what has been Arected. 
In the firſt week Keep the heating days as be- 
fore; but in the next, which is the laſt, bate 
one of them, fo that he may for five days be 
at eaſe, to recover his ſpirits and ſtrength, 
yet you may give him conſiderable airing to 
keep his wind in good length; however, give 
him no ſcowring, but the better to.expel the 
fumes or vapours, burn albanum, ſtorax, or 
frankincenſe in the ſtable; When cloſe: that; 
on a chaffing-diſh of charcoal. Sometimes 
ſprinkle x little muſcadine on his meat, at 
leaſt twice a week, and give him once a day 
half a pint of wine, with the whites bf two or 
three eggs beaten in it, omitting the hay, un- 
leſs a ſmall quantity after his heating. 

The muzzle may be laid afide tlie laſt week, 
unleſs the three days before he runs; except 
he be a foul feeder, and prove to eat his lit- 
ter, &c. Let him be euſh: fed before and 
after aĩrings. $3. 187 

The day. hls the wager, is to be run, 
water. 4 formerly, yet 4 ger part. of his 


meat muſt be withheld; and in your evening 


even before ſin-ſet ; and this. d day let him be 
well ſhoed, and every ching char 18 ne 


airing bring him home ſooner than” ufuaf, 
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done to him, that nothing may be new or 
to uble him the day he is to run. 

On the morning the match is to be run, 
come early to him, take off his muzzle and 
rub him well, eſpecially his head, ears, neck 
and withers 1 make him a maſh with muſcas. 
dine, bran, oats and bread, as directed; if 
he refufes this, give him dried oats, and after 
them a pint of muſcadine, with three new- 
laid eggs in it; then waſh his muzzle with the 
ſame wine; Jung him out, and endeavour all 


you can to make him empty; lead him a- 
mong breaks, ſtuble, or the like, ſmell old 


dung, &c. which will provoke him to it; for 


emptying is a great advantage in running. 
You muſt bring him covered, his ſaddle and 
girts lightly on him, that he may not feel any 
weight; waſh his mouth if he foam, and 
gently cheriſh him with your hand and voice. 
Note, If you are to ride with a perſon, 
who, by reaſon of his being lighter than 
yourſelf, or who gives you any advantage, 
that there muſt be ways bits in the caſe, be 
ſure to order them, that you are not deceived 
in the management; ſo make your agree 
ment, if you can, that he who rides againſt 
you carries not the weights in his ſaddle, fot 
then they are in a manner, as if he carried 
none, and the diſadvantage is yours, for they 
neither diſadvantage the horſe nor rider, un- 


leſs great odds be * in the weight of the 
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riders which ſeldom happens; but if he carry 
them about him, then 1s the advantage have: 
to your purpoſe, for they will both hinder 
the horſe and his management. 
As for your ground, you mult (as I hinted) 
obſerve which your horſe takes beſt when you 
give him his heats and airings, and 1n the 
race. chuſe the moſt agreeable ' the place 
and opportunity will give you leaye ; but 
throw not yourſelf out in being too cun- 
ous in this matter, if it be not eaſily gain- 
ed from thoſe that ride with-you, for by ſuch 
niceties many have loſt great matches. + 


Stars „ ſnips, and blazes for beeutifyin . 4 dent 
l baw-to make them. r 
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To l 2 white fear, ſnip, e or a+ ak in 
a a white or forre] horſe, cut a piece of lead 
flatted and ſmoothed proportionable to your 
fancy, then the hair being ſhaved: off in the 
place intended, open the ſkin with a Iauncet 
ſo, hollow that you may thruſt; the lead in 
when dipt in fpike oil, cloſe it up and anoint 
it with oil of mallads and camomile, laying 
over it a plaiſter of bees-wax; when it has 
been there four days, take the lead out, clap 
the ſkin clofe, and anoint it as before, -and 
when the hair (which it will foon do) grows 
again, it will be milk-white. 

Read ſtars on a white horſe are done inthe 


ing 


clo 
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like manner, in forming your lid, ſhaving and 
opening the {kin ; but you muſt uſe, to cauſe 
the colour, oil of callia, ſoot, and vermillion, 
finely tempered together, and the lid anoint- 

ed with it. Take out the lead at the ſame 
days as the former, and anoint the ſore place 
Jvith ointment of ee and marſhmal- 
lows. 


ink, or lamp-black and o1l of tartar, and in 


on any part of the body for beauty and orna- 
ment, though too frequently uſed by ſome, 
ſe, N who do it by way of diſguiſe,” that a horſe ill 
come by may not be diſcovered. And thus 


one ſtar, ſnip, or blaze may be taken out, 


in Wand a different colour put in. 


$a; £ to e 
Haring ſpoken many times er dry fred 


ng know how he ſhould be ordered at graſs for 
has his health ſake, and to keep a comely pro- 
Jap portion of body, for in the W = of 
nd chis there is much advantage. | 


When he has ſtood in the houſe, and you 


_ puting on thinner . that by de- 


A benin ſtar i in a white bard alk. as ike 
white, only the ingredients muſt be foulter's- - 


this manner you may make feathers or marks 


T bings to be obferved when you 20 your horſe 


ing, It will not be amiſs for the horſeman to 


intend him for graſs, abate or change his 


„ 
grees he may be weaned from them, and in 
the end wearing none, take no notice of it, 
or be prejudiced wich cold or blaſts of wind 
abroad. | 

This done, let him 1 0 twice or thrich 
there being a day or two's refpite between; 
give him heartning meats ; by degrees leſſen 
his allowance, and in the end let him for two 
or three days before you ſend him out feed 
on hay alone, and put not any valuable or 
tender horſe into wet paſtures, where fogs, 
damps, and unwholeſome airs: ariſe, fens, 
marſhes, ditches, bogs, rivers, or the like. b 
However, the better to fortify him again o. 
ſickneſs, or lameneſs, give — the follow. r: 
ing drink very warm three RUE and m 


eveningss. = ex 

a 2 

The drink to "y given befor graſs. pe 

In; 

T 5 bay-berries, myrrh, gentian, ar rifle ita 

lochia, and ſhavings of ivory, each an ounce, MM bl: 

bruiſe them when dried, ſo that they may be hi! 

reduced to powder, give him half an ounct be! 
at a time in Muſcadine Malago, or for want 

of it, ſweet wort, a quart of either 720 R 


warm. 
Thus having fitted him for the feld, 

him out in a warm dry day, that the br 
weather may ſeize on him by degrees, ſo that 
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fhutting the pores, he may be hardened a- 
gainſt it, with little dme! to himſelf. 


How he borſe is ; t0 be uſed wed raken from 


' graſs. 


e in king him up, you wi itin a 
dry day, the horfe by heat and air freed from 
damps or wet; and this is beſt done about 


Bartholomew-tide at fartheſt, unleſs - the 
weather be exceeding clear and warm, and 
then he may run to the firſt of September, 


but not conveniently longer ; and for a week 


or two after taken up, give him no immode- 
rate heats, nor over- travel him, leſt you 
melt his greaſe, for the fat gotten at graſs is 


exceeding tender, and apt to be diſſolved by 
a violent motion, whereby if the blood hap- 
pen to be inflamed, it will endanger his fal- 
ing into mortal ſickneſs. | A day after he is 
ſtabled, bring him forth into the air, and 
bleed him well ; cleanfe his feet, and ſhoe 


him, and give him the drink in proportion 


before preſcribed for going to grails, 
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Rules to be viſerved's in Heeding and purging. 


Bleeding i is the moſt ready, 4s well as the 
mal uſeful operation, for relieving any crea- 
ture 1n ſickneſs, or diſeaſe, that can poſſibly 


be performed : For by this the moſt imme- 
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diate relief is obtained, ſeeing that by it the 
fierce 2/txs or heat of blood, together with 
its velocity, 1s reſtrained and abated; and 
not only the heat and velocity, but likewiſe 
its vicidity or clammineſs, may (in ſome 
meaſure) be deſtroyed. Therefore in all 
cafes, where the blood 1s too much agitated 
and in motion, or where it is thick and ſizey, 
J fay, in theſe and ſuch like cafes, this ope- 
ration is of ſervice. But I ſhall lay down 
ſome particular directions, which more eſpe- 
cially require bleeding, and, in doing this, 
I ſhall not tie people down to particular times 
or ſeaſons, or the influences of the planets, 
though indeed the old phyſical writers put 
great ſtrefs upon the laſt of theſe, notwith- Ml c 
ſtanding they were ignorant of natural phi- WM o 
loſophy, a ſcience ſo eſſentially neceffary in ¶ fe 
the cure of diſeaſes, either in human or brute q 
creatures. I do not deny, but in ſeveral b 
cafes the planetary influences upon the fluids WM v 
of the body are exceeding wonderful; and te 
theſe operations the learned Dr Mead has ful- W F 
ly explained, in his treatiſe de imperio /olis et Ml a: 
lune : But this gentleman's way of ſplitting WM 1: 
hairs is too tedious a taſk for me to venture b 
on at preſent; neither would the ſame (in Ml fi 
my opinion). be either edifying or inſtructive Wh a 
to the greateſt part of my readers. There- WM © 
fore I hope to purſue my firſt rule and de- ( 
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ſign, which was to publiſh this book with all 
the perſpicuity and plainneſs immaginable. 
And jr/t, Bleeding ought to be avoided 
(if it can with ſafety) in all extremities of heat 
or cold, and the figns which require 1t are a 
plethora or overfulneſs of the, blood-veſſels; 
and this may be diſcovered by a horſe's being 

rſive, when he is put to any kind of exer- 
ciſe, that is, if he be not actually aſthmatic; 
(or broken-winded, (as the farrier's term 

es;) and even in this caſe bleeding won- 
derfully relieves a horſe's breathing, by leſ- 
ſening the quantity of that fluid with which 
his lungs are ſo inflated and blown up. | 


. Secondly, Blood-letting is requiſite and ne- 5 


ceſſary in almoſt all fevers, whether ſimple 
or complicate, that is to ſay, whether the 
fever conſiſts in an augmented veloſity or 
quickneſs of the blood's motion, or when: the 
blood is (along with this increaſing motion) 
vitiated or corrupt, But care ſhould be taken 
to form a right judgment of the. diſtemper : 
For, if it have its origin from want of blood 
and ſpirits, as is frequently the caſe, after 
large hæmorrbages or accidental loſſes of 
blood ; or after long ſcouring, or too plentt- 
ful evacuations of whatſoever kind ; or when 
a horſe has for ſome time been in a waſting 
or declining condition ; I fay, 1n theſe cafes 
(although ſome indications or ſigns may ſhew 
bleeding proper) my ought to be practiſed 
| 2 5 2 
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with the oreateſt caution and circumſpettion; 
and if blood muſt be taken away, it ought 
only to be done ſparingly, and in very mal 
quantities. 

Thirdly, I would have the aner always 
remember this general rule, to wit, that 
bleeding is requiſite in all impoſthumations 
gor gatherings of corrupt matter in any part 
_ © of a horſe's body, and more eſpecially when 
* ſuch ſwellings are fituate upon the glands 
or kernels of the throat, or when they en- 
danger ſuffocation, or any other evil acci- 
dent: But, if the farrier is conſulted too 
late, I mean if he is only called when the 
horſe has been ill for ſeveral days, and that 


there is a tendency to ſuppuration, or com- 


ing to a head, as it is vulgarly called; TI fay, 
in this cafe bleeding is not to be uſed, be- 
cauſe by ſo doing we oppoſe nature, who is 
at this time endeavouring to throw off the 
enemy another way. But in ſwellings of the 
legs, occaſioned by the grea/e (as it is called,) 
bleedings may be ſerviceable, eſpecially if it 
be uſed in the beginning of the diforder ; for 


by this help revulſion, or a forcing the hu- 
mours to a contrary part, is performed, and 


when this 15 effected, then 1t 1s neceſſary to 
purge the horſe, in order to carry ſuch foul- 
neſs. off by the moſt proper outlet: For what 
ſignifies cauſing a revulſion, unleſs you after- 


wards free the harle's FP of what is We 


SE - 
five and burthenſome to nature? For if the 
pos humour happens (by bleeding) to 


e tranſlated from the extremities, it is ten 
to one but ſeme more noble part is affected 


by it, unleſs ſpecial care be taken to purge 


it off in the moſt judicious manner 
I have ſaid, that bleeding is-proper on ac- 
count of ſocllings-i in the legs, occaſioned by 
greaſe, provided it be uſed in the beginning, 

and before they are too much inflamed, by 
reaſon this diſtemper at firſt chiefly proceeds 
from a ſtagnation or undue circulation of the 
blood in theſe extreme parts, where the ſame 
loſes a great deal: of its force, by reaſon of 
the ſmallneſs of the veſſels, and the diſtance” 


from the heart: And I could make it appear 


that this undue circulation: i is moſtly the cauſe 
of the greaſe, which is contrary to the no- 
tions of former writers, who imagined that 
in ſuch caſes the blood was full of impuritiea 
and corruption, as they idly term ĩt. 
Fuurthly, Bleeding is requiſite in any vio» - 
lent pains, inward or outward, or, & the 
phyſicians write, internal or external, as 
wounds or bruiſes, and pain and inflamma- 
tion of the lungs or pleura, which is the noble 
and ſenſible membrane that covers all the ca- 
vity of the thorax, or cheſt in horſes; or in 
infammations of the liver, when - they: can 
be diſcovered; and I ſhall do my beſt to in- 
form the reader, how 6 may 2 each: 
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of theſe kinds of inflammations, when I come 
to treat of the diſtempers of the breaſt. 
Though, notwithſtanding what ſome gentle- 
men have writ about pains in the ftomach, 
tungs, liver, pancreas or ſweet-bread, and 
the like, I muſt own it a very difficult taſk 
to diſcover the feat of internal pains in horſes. 


Fifthly, Bleeding is proper, in moſt, if 


not all, diforders of the head; fuch as Ver- 
tigo g, commonly called the ſtaggers i in hor- 
ſes; and in the firſt ſtate or beginning of 
colds, by which defluxions of rheum are apt 
to fall upon the lungs, and oftentimes the 
eyes. Several former authors forbid bleed- 
ing in the difeaſes of the eyes, particularly 
the Sieur de Solleyſeil, who no doubt has made 
the remark from his having ſeen ſome ill ef- 
fects of it in ſuch diſtempers: But the queſ- 
tion is, whether this gentleman formed 2 
right judgment of particular caſes, and duly 
weighed and conſidered all the ſymptoms to- 
gether? For if a horſe be lean and out of 
order, that is, when the ſtate of the blood is 
very low and poor, and the heart ſcarce able 
to drive it round the horſe's body, why, then 
indeed it is moſt likely to ſtagnate or ſtop in 
the extremities and ſmall capillary or hair- 
kke blood-veſfels; becauſe the fucceeding 
uid is deſtitute of force to impel or drive 
forward the antecedent part of the blood: 
And this no doubt is true — ſince by 
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taking blood away, we take away from its 
force or momentum, which in the caſe deſcrib- 
ed is already too ſmall, and therefore bleed- 
ing may ſometimes (as Solleyſell has obſerv- 
ed) occaſion diſorders of the eyes, if not ab- 
ſolute and total blindneſs. But then in all 
overfulneſs of the veſſels, from hard riding, 
or from whatever cauſe, which drives the 
blood into the extremities faſter than it can be 
returned by the ſmall capillary veſſels, or if 


the ſtate of the blood be too viſcid and clam- 


my, by which means it loiters in the ſmall 
veſſels of the eye-lids or body of the eyes, 
bleeding muſt: then be of 8 and from 
the ſame theory it may be proper in the far- 
cin, and other diſeaſes of the ſkin. _ 
 Laftly, The horſe's age ſhould be conſi der- = 
ed: For a young horſe, though he be more 
ſubject todiſeaſes than an old hardened ſtager, 
yet he will ſooner recover the loſs of his blood . 
and in my opinion, a horſe in the prime of 
his years, will of all ages withſtand ſuch eva- 
cuation beſt: But as to regulating when and 
at what age a horſe: may be ſaid to be in his 
prime, is very uncertain, and muſt only be 
learned from ſuch and ſuch breeds of horſes; 
for, there is (to my own knowledge) as muck 
difference in this particular witk relation to 


the prime of age in horſes, as there is in 
man, and there are as long- lived, ſtout. and 


hardy 9 « (comparatively ſpeaking) 
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amoneſt theſe creatures, as amongſt mankind; 
and, on the contrary, ſome are old whilſt 
they are yet young, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion. 

The reaſon why a horſe is not ſubject to 
fickneſs and faintings during the operation of 
bleeding, is becauſe of his prone and hori- 
zontal poſture, which does not require ſo 
ſtrong a ſyſtol or contraction of the heart, in 
order to throw the blood round the body, as 
it would if in a perpendicular ſituation. T his 
is plain to any one who has the leaſt notion 
of mehanics; and for the ſame reaſon a man 
will loſe twice the quantity of blood lying 
upon a bed or couch,. without being fick; 
that he can in an upr ight poſture; which 
truth was well te — our famous Syden- 
ham, althougk this great and faithful obſerver 
was very much wanting in mathematical and 
mechanical. knowledge, fo that he could not 
ſhare the real pleaſures. of thoſe who have a 
WH 2 for. a mee | 
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Purging, T ſay then, is brought Alen 57 
fich medicines, which by their irritation pro- 
voke and: ſtimulate the membranes: of the 
ſtomach and guts, whereby the periftaltic or 
vermicular motion of the latter is quickened, 

f6:as. to ſhake os throw. off. their: contents: 
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* 
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But if the doſe happens to be too large, or 
abounds much with reſinous particles, which 
of all are moſt pricking and ſtimulating, or 

(to ſpeak after the common way) if very 
ſtrong phyſic be given, it not only carries off 
what is contained in the ſtomach and guts, 
but likewiſe cauſes ſuch reiterated and fre- 
quent twitches, as derive a more than ordi- 
nary quantity of blood and ſpirits into thoſe 
parts, whence is ſeparated and diſcharged a- 
bundance of the ſerum or watery part of the 
blood, by the common paſſages. And from 
hence it is evident, that a medicine may be 
ſo contrived, as to carry off more or leſs of 
the ſubſtance of the blood, according as the 
doſe is increaſed or diminiſhed, or as it a- 
bounds more or leſs with purging particles, 
and conſequently may be rendered profitable 
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It is needleſs to detain the reader with the 
manner of preparing the body for this opera- 
tion; neither ſhall I lay down rules for ren- 
dering this or that ſort of humour fit for a 
diſcharge by medicines, which have, with 
much induſtry and more ignorance, been de- 
viſed to prepare choler, phlegm, melan- 
choly, and the like whimſical, imagined hu- 
mours ; that ſort of practice being now juſt- 
ly exploded as ridiculous and uncertain 
ſince it is plain, that all kinds of purging 
medicines differ only in degrees of ſtrength, 
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nad operate no otherwiſe upon different hu- 
mours, than as they ſtimulate more or lefs, 
and either work no farther than the prima 
viz, or firſt paſſages, or elſe cauſe a difþ 
charge from the parts more remote from their 
ſcene of action, which principally lies 1n the 
ſtomach and guts. And what particular re- 
gard is to be had to the different kinds of I tre 
purging medicines will, I hope, be ſuffici- co 
ently ſhewn to the readers ſatisfaction, when af 
I come to treat of diſtempers which may de. ¶ co 
mand purging. And therefore at preſent, 1 Wat 
I ſhall lay down fome general directions, Wh: 
which may be of uſe to all thoſe gentlemen ¶ uv 
who keep valuable horſes. And,. or 
Firſt, 1 ſay, purging 1s neceſfary in moſt Im 
or all plethoric caſes, when there is a redun · ¶ ſue 
dancy of blood; but the horſe ſhould firſt of ma 
all bled to render his body cool and tight» lit; 
ſome: For, if he be purged when his body ſor 
is full, it may (unleſs the other ſecretions are Mela 
free, I mean the diſcharges by urine, &c.) Wa 
occaſion (during the operation) a too great ſho 
hurry in the motion of the blood, or by {Mir 
driving or forcing off too great a quantity of No- 
blood, &c. into the inteſtines or guts, an in- 
fammation may enſue. And for this reaſon 
it is judged proper that thoſe horſes which are 
plethoric, or full of blood, ſhould only have 
mild and eaſy working purges given them. 
Secondly, Fur may be allowable 1 in dit- 
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„orders of the ſtomach, before other things 
1 adminiſtred, and chis, becauſe a horſe 
can ſeldom or perhaps never diſgorge him- 
6 ſelf by vomit. 
it 7, —_ It is proper in all foulneſſes of the 
he guts, for driving out all viſcid and ſlimy 
e. matter, and particularly when a horſe is 
of Wl troubled with worms, provided the purge 
3. conſiſts of ſuch ingredients as I ſhall here- 
en after mention, when I come to treat of this 
e. common, though troubleſome reptile, which 
'] Waffiitts moſt horſes ſooner or later. And fur- 
1s, WW thermore, purging may be neceſſary in coſ- 
en tiveneſs, and in ſeveral kinds of diarrbæas 
or looſeneſſes of the belly; but theſe likewiſe 
oft muſt conſiſt of well adapted ingredients, viz, 
n- ſuch as, after purging in a gentle and eafy 
of manner, conſtringe or leave a binding qua- 
1t- lity behind them, ſo as to ſhut up, in ſome 
dy sort, the excretory ducts of the inteſtinal 
glands: Let great care mult be taken in this 
matter, left by improper purges, the glands 


ſhould be fo relaxed as to bring on an in- 
by Mfammarion of the guts, by the two violent 
of operation of the medicine. 
in- Fourthty, and iaſtiy, I recommend purging 
ſon Nas uſeful in groſs habits, where there is any 
are eee to ſwelling of the limbs, or any 


her part of the body; in humid and watry 
liſcaſes; in diſorders of the liver, cauſing 
the jaundice or yellows in horſes; in diſeaſes 
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of the eyes and head, where there is not any 
fever, but only a ſtagnation of the blood in 
ſome of the ſmall capillary or hair- like veſ- 
ſels; for purging, in ſuch caſes, not only 
drains off part of the ſuperabundant matter, 
but alſo (by putting the blood in a briſker 
motion) cauſes a ſeparation of its groſſer 
parts; fo that it moves with more eaſe and 
freedom through all its canals, and by this 
means is brought more readily to the ſecre- 
tory offices, or particular outlets, deſigned 


by nature to throw off the extrementitious i 


parts of nouriſhment. 


I muſt not, however, cloſe this ſubject, 
without acquainting the reader, thatin bleed- 
ing and purging a particular regard muſt be 
had to the ſtrengthof every horſe ; by reaſon 


(in the laſt caſe) the irritation, or pricking 
and convulſive twitching, which many kinds 


of purges occaſion, (during their operation, 
brings on © great ſickneſs, convulſive mo- 
tions of the body, damp ſweats, &c. which 
© too often end in death” 

A horſe is with much more difficulty purg- 
ed than a man, becauſe of their prone or 
horizontal poſture, which helps nothing to- 
wards forwarding the medicine; therefore 


the phyſic lies moſtly twenty-four hours in 
his guts, before it operates. And, for the 
moſt part, the purges given to horſes conſiſt 


of fuch things as are of a reſinous quality, 


1 


and theſe, of all other, are moſt ſubject to 
cauſe vielent gripings, cold ſweats, &c. for, 
as they are ordered moſtly without any mix- 
ture to qualify this property, it is much, ſo 
many horſes get through their phyſic every 
ſpring: And I rather attribute it to the 
— of the horſe's conſtitution, than to 
any good judgment in the farriers, or com- 

mon keepers of galloping horſes. ' For there 
is no doubt, in the leaſt, but the ſame gene- 
ral rule will hold good in purging horſes, as 


it does in men; I mean, the Adioſyncruſy of 


bodies 1s to be firſt (as much as may be) 
ſtudied amongſt theſe creatures: And this 
knowledge of the peculiar temperament or 
diſpoſition of this or that horſe, with rela- 
tion to his being eaſily or difficultly wrought 
upon by any kind of medicines, will, I am 


convinced, be the greateſt guide a farrier 


can follow. And this diſpoſition may, in 


ſome meaſure, be learned from the horſe's 


conſtructure or make, the firmneſs of his 
fleſh, &c. for thoſe horſes which are kept at 
hard meat a long time together, and get 
pretty well of exerciſe along with it, are (it 
is very well known) moſt difficultly purged, 

by reaſon they have fewer juices to work upon, 


| than a groſs fat n who has little or no. 


exerciſe. 


[ have given theſe looſe hints about bleed- 
ing and purging, before I enter into a diſ- 
MH. 
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courſe of the diſtempers incident to horſes, as 
the ſame was neceſſary to be conſidered by 
all farriers, and is, or ouglit to be, one of 
the fundamentals of their practice. I mean 
this, viz. that every farrier ſhould rightly and 
duly weigh each and every ſymptom or token 
of ſicknefs in a horſe, and conſider well 
whether he requires bleeding, or purging, or 
both ; and not (as is too common) ſtrike his 
fleams into his neck, or toſs a purge into his 
ſtomach, hab nab, at random, which may 
very likely go near to kill him, when _ 
formed without due caution. 990 


Obſervations on a horſe as to >the brain, Hers 
deins, e to health, frength, Sc. 


Ile that will be expert in ordering a horſe, 
* not be unſkilful in knowing the parts 
from whence defects and diſeaſes chiefly ariſe; N wi 
the moſt material I ſhall briefly enumerate: 

Firſt, Conſider the ſeat of life to be in the ¶ bl 
brain, heart, and liver, from whence it con- ¶ ye 
tributes to, and diſpoſes every member, and an 
for that cauſe thoſe are called the three prin- IM ev: 
cipal members; to which, ſome would add ot! 
a fourth, viz. the ſtones; but that addition 
by the wiſeſt practitioners has been rejected; 
becauſe, if taken away, life ſtill remains, 
which it is impoſſible o do, if * of the 


other be removed. 


5 1 
Secondly, The ſinews, which are theſe; viz. 
two white ſinews or tendons, . beginning at 
the noſe, and paſſing through the neck and 
back, branch into rhe fore-legs, and end in 
the hinder-legs, taking their ligaments in all 
the four feet. Two-finews called the main 
finews, which deſcend from the brain, and 
paſſing down the cheeks, faſten the jaws. 
Three from the ſhoulder to the firſt joint of 
the arms or fore-legs, beſides two other great 
finews. Four great finews from the knees to- 
the paſterns, with the fame. number in the 
hinder. part above. As well within as with- 
out the fore-part of the breaſt are ten ſinews, 
ſmall and great. From the reins of the back 
to the ſtones are four great ſinews or ligas 
ments, and another great ſinew running to 
the end of the tail. To conclude, a horſe 
has great and ſmal] twenty-nine; 5 or, as fame 
will have it, thirty. 

Thirdly, The veins through which the 
blood circulate the whole body are many; 
yet ſeeing they center. in the liver,: the ſeat 
and foundation of blood diſtributing it into 
every part, divers are of opinion, that all 
other veins in the horſe's body are but bran 


ches of the Median vein, proceeding direct- 


ly from the liver, and whenever that is afflic4 
ted with wind, &c. has the blood corrupted 
in it, or is ſubject to any other infirmity, it 

H 2 i : 
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afflicts all at once the whole body of the 
horſe. 


upper parts of the body are called aſcend- 
ants; and thoſe that run down into the legs, 
and other parts of the body, deſcendants; 
and through theſe branches, ſleeping and 
waking, the blood continues its courſe, eb- 


ing and flowing, like the ocean, by wr 


courſe of the moon. ( 
The bones that 8 4 borſe is; duly; cher 
number, and how they are Placed. 


In the body of a horſe, the: bones, not ac- 
counting the teeth, which are Tifiblen ram 
thus numbered, viz. 19M 

His head bones, comprehending: the cava 
and handle of fkull, although they are com- 
piled of parts and parcels of other bones, 
hkewiſe two flat handles, which from the 
pallat and fork, or throat, hath five. His 
breaſt-bone and his chine fifty-two other 
bones. His ribs, long and ſhort, are thirty- 
fix. His fore-legs and fore-feet contains 
forty-four. The hinder legs and feet, forty. 


So that the whole ſtructure of the body of a 


horſe, comprizing his teeth, conſiſts of one 
hundred and —_ ſeven bones. | 


- 


Thofe branches that nd to the Hand ad | 


„ AS wee 
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Of the four humours in the body of a horſe. | 


As fire, air, water, and earth produce and 
give life andnutriment to all living creatures, 
{o the humours,. viz. choler, blood, flegm, ; 
and melancholy, are the prineipal agitators 
in the bodies of all creatures, and, as it were 
compoſe, or at leaſt preſerve. them; choler, 
by reaſon of its heat, being alluded to fire; 
flegm, by reaſon of moiſture and coldneſs, to 
water; blood, by reaſon of its heat and moiſ- 
ture, to air; and melancholy, chrough its 
cold and dryneſs, to earth... - 

Choler has its ſeat near the liver, a 
by reaſon of its heat and dryneſs, accords. 
with the blood; which has its fountain in the 
liver, and from chencediſperſeth i itſelf nn 
the body. 

Flegm has its chief ſeat about the brüm, 
which is a principal ſeat of life, and frequent- 
ly afflicts, when out of temper, with fen 
colds, coughs, catarrhs, c. 

Melancholly has its ſeat about the f e 
being the groſs and earthly part of the blood 
and choler. As for the offices and diſpoſi- 
tions of theſe humours, they are four, viz. 

Choler cauſeth concoction and avoiding of 
excrements.; blood nouriſheth the body ; 
lem g gives motion to the joints; and me- 
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1 
Iancholy diſpoſeth to appetite, — a 
good ſtomach. 


How to prepare @ horſe to receive medi Icines, if 
any diſtemper has ſeized him. | 


Obſerve twenty-four hours before you in- 
tend to adminiſter the medicine (whether 
| powder, pills, or drench, compoſed of ſim- 

1 ples, &c.) that you reſtrain him from eating 

hay or ſtraw, or any hard meats not of eaſy 

digeſture, thereby to hinder the operation of 

the phyſic; and for twelve hours before keep 

him faſting, for the emptineſs of ſtomach gives 

a free operation to any purge, when fulneſs 

| hinders greatly the working of any medicine, 

1 obſtructing it, and thereby frequently injur- IO ar 
ing the horſe, by turning-the force of it on or 
1 the vitals. or 

he ſafeſt meat to prepare him is ain hi 

rye,” or wheat-bran, mixed with white ſplit- m. 

beans, wheat- flower mixed with white oats, ¶ th. 
and his drink warm-water, to which, duſt a ve 
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little fine bran. | DN 8 
5 

What er vv with the leaft. luke may ihe ſo 
given to 4 borſe. * 


The moſt effectual and qentleſt purgations of 
are pills; but it muſt be conſidered, as is ¶ mo 
laid, according to the ſtate of the horſe's Win 


15 
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body. And for example, to make the gent- 
leſt pills againſt peſtilential or infe&tious diſ- 
eaſes, Peel twenty cloves of garlic, bruiſe 
and well temper them with a pound of freſh: 
butter, roll them up in balls as big as wal- 
nuts, give four ot five of them, one after a- 
nother, and if the contagion have not ſeized 
the heart, brain or liver it wHl work 1 it out. 


Approved rules to be obfarncd by POW as either. 
travel or exerciſe horjes, ( for want of the due 
obſervation whereof many exellent horſes have: 
been loſt, through Abr On may ” nt 


from 1 Wagen 


Firſt, When your . is luſty, 2 
and clear in body, then he is fit for labour, 
or any exerciſe; but if he be ſad, heavy, 
or dejected in countenance, do not labour 
him aol you have found the cauſe, and re- 
moved it. Secondly, Let not your horſe eat any 
thing for two or three hours before you tra- 
vel him, and. then not much, until you come, 
to your lodging; for baiting at noon is nought 
but hurtful, unleſs you reſt four or five hours, 
ſo as that he may not travel upon a full ſto-. 
mach, and let his bit be ſmall ;. and. be ſure 
he never wear a ruſty bit, or ſnaffle, for fear 
of the canker. Thirdly, Let your travel be 
moderate, except neceſſity (which cannot be. 
limited) YEE it; chen be ſure not to let 
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your horſe cat or drink till he be very cold; 
and if it be in winter time, be ſure to cloith 
his head and breaſt very warm after your tra- 
vel; and every morning either ſquirt a little 
vinegar into his noſtrils," or elſe rub: them 


with oil of bay, with a cloth anointed there. 


with, faſtened to the end of a ſtick, and 
thruſt up and down: his noftrils to purify his 
head. Fourthly, Neither waſh nor water-your 
horſe (eſpecially in the winter-time) for when 
he is very hot, to walk him in the cold air iz 
dangerous, and waſfring is a ſpeedy prepa- 
rative to bring him to ſome dangerous diſ- 
eaſe; for there is no deſperate diſeaſe inci- 
dent to a horſe, but the ſame proceeds from 
the cauſes of too much heat or cold, and 
none more dangerous than this.  Fiftbly; 
When you travel, alight often from your 
horſe, if neceſſity prevents not, and lead him 
to ſome place of graſs, ſtraw or brakes, and 
there ſtay and whiſtle until your horſe piſs, 
which he will hardly do, except it be in ſuch 
places, becauſe the ſprinkling of his water 
will ſcald his legs. Sixlbiy, If your horſe be 
very hot, let him not drink cold water, but 
rather at ſome houſe give him a quart of 

od beer, or a pint of wine; and if vou do 
water him by the way, let him! drink: until 
he have waſhed” his mouth, which is done 
when he thruſteth his head into the water, 
preſently pull his head, which will eleanſe his 


' the e 2 the Signs, and the cures there. : 
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mouth; and if you are forced to let him 
drink, ride him ſo that he may be ſure to 
keep the ſame heat he was in before. Se- 
venthly, After-his labour, if you can have a 
convenient place, let him wallow himſelf, 
for it 1s no leſs delightful than comfortable 
to his body. Eigbih, If he happen to fall 
ſick in your travel, which proceeds common- 
ly either from eating or drinking too much 
at a time, or otherwiſe, - give him a pint of 
ſack, or Malmſey, a quarter of a pint of agza- 
vite, with ſixpenny- worth of the beſt treacle, 
and a quarter of a pint of the beſt olive- oil, 


brew them well together, and give him a 


draught; and then take a new laid egg, and 


pull out his tongue, bruiſe the ſhell, and 


thruſt it into his throat, and then let go his 
tongue; do this twice, then let him blood in 
the pallet of his mouth, and rub it well with 


falt, and n order him as he ſhould 


be in the Rake. 


The n 52 curin g Ik that are a dileaſed; ; 


— 


Of the ague or fever of horſes. 


"HE learned do hold three general kinds: 2 
Firſt, When the vital ſpirits are in- 
famed, wherein, hea f is predpmingae more 
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1 
than nature requireth. Secondly, When the 
humours are diſtempered by heat. Thirdh, I lit 
When the firm parts of the body are continu- 
ally hot, fo that the ague cometh by the ex- 
ceſſive heating of the horſe, and thereupon a 
fudden cold, or by fulneſs of bad humoun, 
which principally grow from foul, full and ou 
raw feeding, and too much reſt ; and for that ¶ ca- 
reaſon it takes the horſe either hot or cold, ¶ pu 
and keeps due hours to make him ſhake and it 
tremble as a man; alſo we may know how un 
the fame appeareth from the inflammation of hir 
the ſtomach, which ſcaldeth and maketh the 
tongue raw; there are other cauſes, viz; by 
ſpare feeding, not clean feeding, dry feed- 
ing, and for want of moderate labour. The 
cure ſhall be when you perceive his dejected 
countenance and his beginning to tremble, 
force him into a heat, and put into him an 
ounce of aloes beaten ſmall, of Agarick half 
an ounce, of liquoriſh and anniſeeds half 2 


dram, and ſome honey warmed a little on the ¶ equ 
fire; then ride him until he be hot, and let ſigt 
him ſweat moderately in the ſtable, and take N his 
a ſpecial care of him; waſh. his tongue with Nhe 
atom- water, vinegar and ſage, and give him ¶him 
ſweet ſtraw to eat, and a gallon of old ſweet ¶ rub 
oats; at night give him a good maſh, and ¶ take 
the next night after let him bleed a quart ; ¶ the 
and if his blood be very thick, dark, or yel- — 
Dy t 


low, let him bleed two quarts, and after- 
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wards give him warm- water to drink, aa; a 
little falad-oll 1 in it, if he will driak it. x 


Another of the Jame. 


7 * _— take 4 germander ys 
OUNCES, of guin-dragouet, and of dead roſes, 
each an ounce ; or of olive four ounces ; 
put them into à quart of ſtrong ale, and give 
it warm to the horſe to drink; then ride him 
until he ſweat, and cloath him, and keep 
him warm, as ee 5 


424 4 ++ x 


07 the. ague in the bead. 


The RA of this diſeaſe . cakes | 
from cold, or. taking of too much heat, or of 
2 raw imperfect digeſtion of the ſtomach, 
which proceeds principally alſo from full and 
ſoul feading s for betwixt the ſtomach and 
the brain is ſuch an affinity, as that they do 
equally communicate. their bn The 
ſigns are theſe, in hanging down of his head 


his eyes will {well and run with water, and 


he will forſake his meat. The cure is, to let 
him blood: in the pallet of his mouth, and 
rub it with ſalt to make it bleed well; then 
take a ſtick with a linnen- cloth faſtened to 
the end of it, well anointed with the oil of 
bay, thruſt it up and down his noftrils, there- 
1 to open and purge his head. Alſo per- 
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fume him with the ſmoke of garlic ſtalks 
broken into ſmall pieces. Alſo air him with 8 
the ſmoke of frankincenſe, holding the ſame 
in a chaffing-diſh under his noſtrils, with a 
great cloth caſt over his head; and let it be 
done morning and evening. Keep him with 
ſpare diet and moderate exerciſe, which 
will cleanſe his ſtomach, and make it empty, 
then his brain will not be diſquieted. After. 
wards let him blood; and give him good 
maſhes to drink for two days, and no cold 
water. As I ſhall write down the cauſes of 
| ſome diſeaſes that are moſt unknown to the 
people, ſo for thoſe that they are ſo well ac- 
quainted with, I ſhall only ſet down che cures, 


” The cane is, for that the heart, hel Is 
the chariot of life, wherein the ſoul of the 
horſe liveth, wanting the uſe of the veins and 
arteries, to carry the vital ſpirit of heat to 
all the parts of the body, to give the horſe ., 
feeling and ability to operation, by reaſon of 
ſome obſtructions of humours and cold, 
which, for want of heat, cannot be diffoly- 
ed; for that the nature of cold is to bind and 
conglutinate together, and keep then from 
their natural courſe, proceeding from ſome 
violent exerciſe, and immoderate feeling and 


reſt. The ſign is, the ſudden dejectment ol 
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kis countenance. The cure is, to let him 
blood on both ſides of the breaſt, next the 
heart, whereby the veins and arteries being 
evacuated and emptied, they may begin to 
do that office whereunto nature hath appoint- 
ed them. Let him bleed the quantity of two 
quarts, then give him a n. drink, 
to ſtir up the vital ſpirits to action, viz. take 
a quart of the beſt ſack, and burn it with 
grains, cloves and cinnamon, and a quarter 
of a pound of the beſt ſugar, and burn it all 
together with half a pint of ſallad-oil, and 
four pennyworth of the beſt treacle; then 
ride him very gently until he begin to ſweat, 
and ſo turn him into the ſtable, and then let 
him ſtand ſix meats, but beware you do for 
him there according to your direction; and 
be ſure you cloath him not too warm, for the 
drink will thoroughly warm him, and make 
him ſweat; let his drink be warm- water, 
wherein boil mallows, and a handful of wa- 
ter- creſſes, of fennel and parſly-ſeed, of each 
an ounce; and twice in a morning or even- 
ing, when he is moſt faſting, ride him gent- 
Famile nd T2 HD ny 


, Of a horſe that cannot piſs.” ' . 


Take a pint of white vinegar, half a pound 
of gemgree, bruiſe it ſmall, and wring out 
the juice, take a handful of fennel, a hand- 

I 
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ful of e- loves the leaves or the flowers; | 


two ounces of grommel-ſeed, and half a pint 
of ſweet honey, ſtamp chem well together, 
and ſtrain them into vinegar; let him ſtand 
without meat and drink 9 hours. 


Of the pains of the 3 


Take a pint of malmſey, five new-laid 
eggs, a head of bruiſed garlic, ſmall pepper, 
cinnamon, and nutmeg, beaten fine, and 
give him to drink three days ee and 
let him faſt five hours after. 


To dice bair again. 


ro AR hair again, take the dung of 
goats, ſome honey and allum, and the blood 
of a hog, boil them together, and being hot, 
rub "the THREE: therewith. 


Of the fone and cholic in a borſe. 's 


Take a pint of white-wine, half a pint of 
bur- ſeed, and beat them ſmall, two ounces 
of parſly-ſeed, half a handful of water-creſes, 
half an ounce of black-ſoap, and mingle 
them together, ſtamp and ſtrain them, but 
put the bur-ſeed and parſly-ſeed to it, after 
it is ſtrained, and then warm it, and give it 

him to drink. 


1 


Of a horſe that flumbleth, which is calle 
the cords. 


The cord 1s a finew that breedeth amongft 
the ſinews, the one end cometh down to the 
ſhankle-vein, and ſo up through the leg, 
goeth over the inner ſide of the knęe, and ſo 
over the ſhoulder and along the neck by the 
weaſand, and it goeth over r the temples un- 
der the eye, down over the ſnout, ' betwixt 
both the noſtrils and the griſtle, there knit 
the length of an almond; take a ſharp knife 
and cut a ſlit even at the top of his noſe, juſt 
with the point of the griſtle; open the ſlit, 
and you will perceive a white ſtring, take it 
up with a boar's tooth, or a buck's horn, 
that 1s crooked, or ſome crooked bod kin, 
and twine it about the ſtrait, and cut it a 
ſunder, you may twine it ſo much as that you 
may rear his foot from the ground, and then 
ſtitch up the lit, and anoint it with r. 
and the horſe doubtleſs will be cured. 


of the e 


The cure is, let him blood] Duda in 
the veins that is next to the ſore, then take of 
allum one pound, of white coperas a quar- 
tern, and a good handful of ſalt, boil them 


together in fair runaing water, from a bottle 
1 
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to a quart; this water being warm, put part 
thereof into a diſh, and with a clout waſh 
the ſame until it begin for to bleed, and let 
it dry; then take of black-ſoap one pound, 


and of quick-filver half an ounce, and incor- 


porate them till the quick-ſilver be not ſeen, 
and always after you have waſhed the ſame, 
with a ſlice cover the ulcer with the medi- 
cine till it be whole; but be fure ſtill to let 
the blood be about the ulcer for many days 
together; and when it is killed, then caſt 
upon it the powder of unſlacked ere or of 


brimſtone. 
Of the farcin. 


This ulcer is not unknown to any that have 
enjoyed horſes, and yet unknown almolt to 
all; I mean the true cauſe of this diſeaſe and 
the cure; ſome fay it is a corruption of 
blood, fome an — hurt, as of fpur- 
galling, biting of ticks, hogs-lice, or ſuch 
like; ſome ſay an infirmity bred in the breaſt 
near the heart, and in the fide veſſels and 

cod, near the ſtone, many evil humours con- 
gealed together, which afterwards diſperſe 


' themſelves into the thighs, and ſometimes 


into the head, and do ſend forth watery hu- 
mours into the noſtrils, and then is called the 
running farcin. Indeed, if the true cauſe of 
a diſeaſe be known, the diſeaſeè itſelf is eaſily 


—_ 
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cured. The manage, the leproſy, and this 
diſeaſe of the farcin, are moſt pernicious to 

a horſe, for oftentimes it falleth out, that 
many horſes infected therewith, though they 
live, and the diſeaſe ſeemeth to be healed, yet 
they are rendered of ſmall or no uſe. - For 
my part, I conjecture the cauſe of this diſeaſe 
grows either from abundance of bad blood, 
or by a great diſtemper of the blood, through 
a violent heat, changed into a ſudden cold. 
To cure this diſtemper, firſt let him blood on 
both ſides of the neck, three quarts at leaſt, 


for it is certain that the loins, which is then 


the fountain of all blood is corrupted, and 
ſo ſendeth the fume into every part of the 
body, as to become loathſome to behold. 
Then give him this drink; take a gallon of 
fair water, put into it a good handful of rue, 
a good ſpoonful of hemp- ſeed, and a hand- 
ful of the inner rind of green elder, bruiſe 
them in a mortar together, and ſeath it till it 
be half conſumed, and being cold, give it 
him to drink. Evermore continue to let him 
blood in the vein which 1s neareſt to the ſore 
place, a great quantity, as you ſee occaſion; 
let his diet be thin, but very clean and ſweet; 
then take the following approved medicine, 


which, though the diſeaſe be never ſo foul, 


it will undoubtedly cure it. Take of herb- 
grace a handful, featherfew a handful, of 
chick weed of the houſe. a handful, of kiſwood: 


3 
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a handful, of heart-Robert a handful, keep 


the reſidue thereof in a pipkin cloſe covered 


in the earth, ſtop the mouth thereof cloſe 
with herbgrace and dock-leaves, and a great 
turf laid upon it, that no air come in, and 
every third day untye his cars and dreſs it, 


and fo continue it till all the facine be dead; 


for undoubtedly at three or four dreſſings it 
Will kill it: waſh all the herbs ſo clean that 
no dirt nor filth be on them. Boil chamber- 


lye and bay-ſalt, with a little copperas and 
ſtrong nettles to waſh the ſores, if need be; 


but beware of burning them either with fire 
or other corroſives; for although it may kill 
the ulcer, yet being diſperſed, it will burn 
and ſcorch the horſe's ſkin ; for burning doth 
purſe the ſkin, and maketh it run together, 
ſo as the horſe will never after proſper. [1 
would have you get caſes of leather, faſten- 
ed to the head-ſtall, made hollow like the 
ſhape of a horſe's ears, to make them lank 
eared, which thing the ſadlers will help you 
in ; for many times, by long binding the ears 
are ſpoiled, ſo as they muſt be cut off. After 
that you ſee the filthy ulcer killed and dead, 
yet you muſt know whether the blood is pu- 
rified or corrupted ; therefore you muſt at 
leaſt let him blood, but always in ſeveral 
places; and when you ſee the blood fine and 
pure, then give him ſome good ſcouring 
drink, a quart of white-wine, a quarter oſ 
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an ounce of rhubarb in very thin ſlices, and 
laid in ſteep all night; an ounce and a half 
of alloes in. powder diſſolved therein, half an 
ounce of agarick, an ounce of ſenna ſteeped 
in the wine all night, and two ounces of ſyrup 
of roſes ; but the rhubarb, ſenna, and ginger, 
take out of the wine before you put in the 
other ſimples, and then make it blood-warm,. 
and give it the horſe, and ſo let him reſt all 
the day, giving him 3 but wheat-ſtraw 
at night, and the next day following a bottle 
of ſweet ſtrong wirt, and a quarter 'of a pint 
of treacle, and keep him warm. After all 
this, waſh all his body with black lye, and 
black ſoap, and after cloath him, and. give 
him a ſweat,. and he Will. recover. 


Of the fibula. 


This i isa filthy _ alſo, bred 2805 8 
ulcer. not thoroughly cured. The remedy is 
to ſearch the depth thereof with a quill, or. 
ſome other inſtrument of lead, for unleſs you 
find the bottom it ts hard to cure, and hav- 
ing found the bottom, if it be in a place 
where you may cut with a razor, make a {lit 
againſt the bottom, ſo wide that you may 
boldly thruſt in your finger, to feel if any 
bone or griſtle be periſhed, or ſpungy, or 
looſe fleſh, which -muſt be gotten out, then 
boil a quartern of honey, and an, ounce of 
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verdegreaſe in powder, ſtirring it continual. 
ly till it look red, then tent therewith, and 


| bolſter with flax that it get not out; but if 
the place be where the tent cannot conveni- 


ently be kept in, faſten to each ſide of the 
whole a ſhoe-maker's thread over the bolſter, 


to keep the tent in, renewing it every. day 


until it leave mattering, and make the tent 
leſſer and leſſer, and fprinkle thereon a little 
flack lime. But if you cannot come to tent 
it to the bottom, then take ſtrong lye, ho- 
ney, roch-allum, mercury, and ſeeth them 
together, and apply them to the bottom of 
the fiſtula. If the fiſtula be in the head, take 


the juice of houſe-leek, and dip a lock of 


wool in it, and put'the ſame in his ears, and: 
uſe it every day till it be whole. 


7 beſe infirmities are cured by the | "FRE me- 


dicine; all broken bones, all bones out of 
joint, ſwaying of the back, weakneſs in the 
back, borſe-hippea, horſe fiifled. 


The bones being placed in their true and 


proper places, according to the form of the 


number, you ſhall firſt bathe the grieved 
ace with warm patch greaſe or piece greaſe, 
then clap about it a binding plaiſter of pitch, 
roſin, maſtick and ſalad-oil well mixed to- 
ether, and molten on the fire; then fold 


he limb hard about with fine flax, and ſplit 


*, 
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it with broad, flat, ſtrong, and ſoft ſplints, and 
remove not the dreſſing for the ſpace of fif- 
teen days, except that you find the rowlers 
to flacken, which is a very good ſign, and 
then you may ſtrain them again; or if you 
find the member'to increaſe in ſwelling, and 
that the rowlers grow ſtraiter and ſtraiter, 
then you may give the member eaſe, for it is 
a ſign that it was rowled too ſtrait before; 
and thus you ſhall dreſs it but twice in thirty 
days, or thereabouts, in which time the bones 
will be knit; but if through the breach of 
diſlocation, you find any groſs ſubſtance to 
appear about the grieved place, then you 
ſhall rwice or thrice aday bathe it with patch- 
greaſe, and that will take away the Pig 
in a ſhort ſpace. 1 


Of leproſy and aver mangingſs 


The horſe that is infected with this diſeaſe, 
will be full of ſcabs, rawneſs, and ſcurvy, 
and continually ſcratching. The cure is, 
firſt for to let him blood on one ſide of the 
neck, and give him a quart of new milk, 
and half a handful of the fineſt powder of 
brimſtone, thoroughly ſtrained together, for 
that will expel the manage, in all his pro- 
vender and maſhes, continued for five or ſix 
days, give him brimſtone and hot grains; 
but if he will not eat it, give it him with 
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milk and new ale-wort. Then the next day 
tet him blood on the other fide of the neck, 
at each time a good quantity ; within two 

days after let him bleed in the breaſt veins; 

within the other two days in the flank veins; 
within two days after under the tail, ſo as 
that he becometh weak therewith. Keep his 
blood in a pail, then ſeeth chamber-lye and 
bay-ſalt together, and let it be ſtrong of the 
falt; then take a quantity of the blood and 
ſtir them together, that the ſame be thick, 
and let him be rubbed all over with a peaſe- 
wiſp when he is hot, and let it dry upon him 01 
as much as may be, and the next day more N re 
of the ſame upon the old, that it may be a) 
it were plaiſtered with the ſame ; the which 
being done in the ſun, will eafily be perform- 
ed. After he hath reſted upon the ſame two W - 
days, take buckly and black ſoap, being Mbr, 
very warm, and waſh all his body, and give Wanc 
him a quart of ſack, and half a pint of the ¶ ſan 
beſt treacle to drink ; anoint his body with 
the ſame”ointment in every place. Take 0 
lamp-oil a quart, fine powder of brimſtone, 
and a pint of the beſt treacle to drink, and 
anoint his body with this ointment in every 
„„ TS gr” 
M the running of the fruſb. 


The cure is, pare away the corrupt places, 
until you ſee it raw, and where the iſſue 15, 
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then take a handful of ſoot, and as much ſalt, 


k, and the white of three eggs, and beat them 
"0 Wl together, and having made the ſhoe hollow, 


and taken on, ſtop the feet therewith very 


S; ¶ hard, and renew it every day for ſeven days, 


a and let not the horſe touch any wet; and 
11s when he is whole, be ſure after travel to keep 


nd chat foot clean from the gravel. 


nd To make a horſe that he ſagll not e 


ſe. T ye a woolen liſt about the middle of his 
mM tongue, and he ſhall not neigh ſo long as it 
"ne remaineth. 


20 ripen an impoſthume. | 


wi Take mallow-roots, and lilly-root, and 
ng bruſe them, and put them into hogs-greaſe, 


ve Hand lintſeed-meal, and . a * of the 
the ſame. 


71th 

ake Wh Of 2 a farcine, or ſudden breakin g-0nt in any 
45 part of the body. 

an 


your ſtable: Three ounces of quick: ſilver, 
put it into a bladder, and two ſpoonfuls of 
the juice of lemons and oranges, ſhake them 
ogether, then take a pound -of greaſe, and 


: 15, Wot a an _ beat them all in a r diſh, 


Take this ointment, and have it ready in 


18 | 
and work them thoroughly together, and take 
a pound of freſh hogs-greaſe, and anoint the 
ſame therewith, and lit the ſame, if need be, 
then waſh it, and oF into his ears We Juice of 
ruge-weed. | 


Of fili 4 fibula, or vndken. 


Firſt ſear the fiſtula, and then ke rozen, 
ſheeps-tallow and brimſtone, boil them to- 
gether, lay it on with a cloth, and it will 
fink down. | . 7 ROY 


Of a 3 in 5 Ferter-lock, 0 or any wed 
Joint that is ö ſuddenly done. 


Take of narvile and black-ſoap, and boil 
them together a little on the m and anoint 


ir therewith. 


07 a liter. | 


Take the juice of ground-ivy, fo muck 
brimſtone, a quantity of tar, ſome allum, 
and lay it to the bliſter. 


of a wind-gall, that it ſoall not ug. again, 


When you have cut the Kin, take a ſpoon- 

ful of oil de bay, a ſpoonful of turpentine, one 
- pennyworth of verdigreaſe, the white of an 
egg and a | Quarter of an ounce of red- lead, 
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boil, them together to a falve, and lay the 
ſame to the place. | | 


10 x i: 
0 3 of curing a ſudden hurt. 1 | 
Take wax, turpentine, PAS and hozs- f | | 

erect the like quantity, and half ſo. much i 
tar as any of the other ſimples, melt and boil | 
them together, and keep it N for any ac- 

1 cident ; lay it Plaiſter- wiſe. 

1 Of the dangerous galling of a 55 0. 


Take a pottle of verjuice, two Paper 
or o green coperas, boil it into a. pint, and a 
half, waſh and ſearch the hole therewith, and 
fill it with red- lead; ſo let it remain three 
days untouched, then waſh-it with the ſame, 
un and fill it with red-lead;i this, wal: heal ty 
| though it be galled to the oF | 


* 
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| Repairing a broken hoof, 70 \ make i it grow. 


Take of garlick- heads ſeven ounces, of 
herbgrace three handfuls, of allum beaten 
and fifted, of barrow: greaſe that is old two 
pound, mingle all theſe with a handful of 
aſſes-dung, and boil them 1 and a- 
noint the horſe therewith.” 
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Of fretting of the guts. 
Take in a morning a quart of good ale, 
four ounces of fenugreek, ſeven ounces of 
bay-berries, as much long-pepper, and an 
ounce of ginger, two handfuls v1 water-creſes, 
a handful of ſage, another of mint, beat 
them all together in the. ale ; then ſtrain it, 
and give it him blood-warm ; rope all his 
legs, and tye them that he lye not down, put 
him into a ſweat, keep him warm, give him 
no cold-water for three days after, and feed 
him with dry beans and oats for his provender. 


To make a horſe follow his maſter. 

Take one pound of oat-meal, a quarter of 

4 pound of honey, half a pound of lummary, 
and make a bag thereof, and bear it about 
you next your ſkin, and labour therewith till 
ou ſweat, and wipe the ſweat with the bag, 
and keep the horſe a day and night faſting, f 
and give it him to eat, and alſo uſe to give i « 
him meat and bran, and he will follow you. ha 


| ©, Of bones out of joint, 
The cure is, bind all the four legs to- 

gether, and ſo caſt him on his back, and cal 
then hoiſt him from the ground with his heels WW fl 
upwards, ſo ſhall the weight of his body cauſe 
the joint to ſhoot in again in its place, 


Of pulling out ſhivers or thorns, and of {4 
. . 


The cure is, to pull it out if it may "gf 
ſeen; but if it e and cannot, then take 
wormwood, aretory, bears-foot, hogs-greafe 
and honey, boil them together, and being 
hot make a plaiſter; it is excellent for any 
ſwelling, ſo alſo is wine-lees, wheat-flower, 
and cummin, boiled together; a when. 1 it 
is at a aud launce it. 17 


+ 


Of unge wrats.. 


The cure is, if it be long enough, to tye | 
a thread about it very hard, andi it will eat it it 
eff, or elſe rake 1 it off with a hot 1 Iron... . 


Of the finews cat” ae bald. 


"Take of tar, bean-flower, and oil of Se Ba 
and lay it hot to the place. Of the ſame ef- 
fect are worms and ſalled- oil fryed together. 
So is the ointment of worms, which vou may 
have at che E e 


Of the TE 


This is 3 known; the « cure _— 
take a pint of wine-lees, a porringer of wheat⸗ 
flower, of cummin half an ounce, and ſtin 


them well together, 22 Pry RAISE 


nin 7 
the ſore place therewith, running it every 
day once, for the ſpace of three or four days; 
and when the ſwelling is almoſt gone, then 
draw it with à hot iron, and cover the burn- 
ing with pitch and roſin molten together, 
and laid on warm, and clap on flocks of his 
own colour, and let him reſt, and come in 
no water for the ſpace of twelve days. _ 
«0 . Of wind-galls in borſes. 

This grief moſt men- know. The cure is, 
waſh the places with warm-water, and ſhave 
off the hair, then draw it with a hot iron in 
this maner I]; that done, ſlit the middle line 
which paſſes right down through the wind- 
gall with a ſharp knife, beginning beneath, 
and ſo upwards, half an inch, and thruſt the 
jelly out; then take alſo pitch and roſin 


molten together, lay them on hot, and flocks | 


upon them. 


O the pipes, or crutches in horſes. 
This is a frettiſh, wateriſh matter, bred in 
the paſterns of the hinder-legs, ſometimes 
by foul keeping, but progipally of liquid 
and thin humours reſorting to the joint, 
whereby the legs will be ſwoln, hot, and 
feabby. The cure is, to waſh away the paſ- 
terns with' beer and butter, which being 11 
clip away all the hair, ſaving the fetter- lock 


3 
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1 
then take turpentine, hogs-greaſe and ho- 
ney, of each a like quantity, mingle them 
in a pot, and put unto them a little bale- 
armony, the yoks of two eggs, and as much 
wheat- flower as will thicken them; then with 
a flice lay it on a cloth, make it faſt to go 
round about the paſtern, and bind it faſt, 
renewing it every day; let him not come in- 
any wet, but ſtand ſtill ; ſome will waſh it. 
only 4 in Sv POwaen and VINEgAT.. 5 5 


The gravelling of doe, VA 


Þ N 

The cure i is, to pair his hoof, and get out 

the gravel, then ſtop it with turpentine and 
hogs-greaſe, melted hot, and then with oo 

but beware he come not out of the ſtable TY 


he be well. „„ 
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7 Be ring- bois in WG” 11 


This is a griſtle growing about the cornery 


1 the feet. The cure is, to fire the ſore with: 


the right loins from the paſtern to the coffin 
of the hoof, thus, II I and let the edge of 
the drawing - iron be as thick as the back of 
a thick knife, burn it ſo deep that the ſkin: 
may look yellow, then cover it with pitch 
and roſin melted together, and lay thereda 
flocks: of the horſe's: colour. Some will eat 
it away with the corroſives, as. the * 
K © 
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of the crown WY 


1 =P is a * ſtinking ſcab, growing a- 
bout the corners of the hoofs ; the hair will 
ſtare like hogs-briſtles, and be always mat- 


tering anoint when the hair 1s ſhaven away, | 


with the ointment Page 76. and MW. it from 
Wet. 
Theſe infirmities 0 cured by the Se 
* dicines, VIS. ſplints, ſpavins, curbs, ring- 
erereſtons. 404 1 133 a | ef 


Take White - wine, arſhic, or BO, 
ground: to powder, make a little ſlit upon the 


ead or the excreſſion, the length of a barley- 


corn down to the bones; then raiſe up the 


ſkin with a fine corner, and put in as much, 


arſnic or mercury as will lye upon three half- 
pence,” then bind upon the fore a little hard 
flax hurds ; then tye up the horſe's head to 
the rack, ſo as he may not bite the ſore place, 
and let him ſtand for the ſpace of two or 
three hours, for in that time the anguiſh will 
be gone, and the medicine have done work- 
ing; then put the horſe to his meat, either in 
the houſe or abroad. And if the. conoreſſion 
= fall away of 19 yur mad heal up the 
eee 


bones, guinter bones, ang all other e 
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0 / the retreat, or ering the foot with the. 
| prick of a Weiß,, 


LT 
The cure is turpentine, wax, and ſhec 
ſuet, molten together, a and poured into it 
meiden and bot. „„ 


Of lala — 


The cure is, take of his ſhoes, and mals 
his feet very clean, but pare no hoof away 
then tack a hollow ſhoe on, and take half 1 
pound of the fword of bacon, a quarter of 4 

ound of white-ſoap, of ' burnet and bay- 
Kabel each a handful; and four or five bran- 
ches of the herbgrace, ſtamp them well, and 
fry them, lay them to his feet as hot as you 
can,” both under and over the foot, and keep 
them dry, rene wing the dreſſing as you find 
occaſion, four or five times. till ir be Fee 


Iiſtru@ions on giving of e, or . corroſtves, 
which heals all ſorts of farcies, cankers, Wa 
las, HE mangies, eau Sc. 


There are two ways to give fire, this one 
aftual, and the other potential? the fipſt is 
done by medicine, either corroſive, putre- 
active, or euſtic. The actual fire ſtopp h 
the corruption of members, and ftancheth 
blood, provided the finews, cords and TROP 


10 


ments be not touched; the beſt inſtruments- 


to cauterize, or ſear with, are of gold or ſil- 
ver, the next are of copper, the worſt is iron. 
The potential fires are medicines, corroſive, 
pntrefaQive, or cauſtic, (as we faid before); 
corroſive are ſimple or compound, the ſimple 
corroſives are roch- allum burnt and unburnt, 
red coral, mercury ſublimed, &c. The 
compound unguentum apoſtolorum, un- 
guentum æpytiacum, and unguentum co- 
| roĩeum, with others. Medicines putrefac- 
tive, are your arſenic, reſalſtar, chriſcolo, 
and aconitum. Medicines. which. are caul- 
tic, are ſtrong lye, me, virriol, aqua: for- 
tis, and the like. Corroſive are weaker than 


putrefactives, and putrefactives are weaker 


than cauſtics. , Corroſives work in the ſoft 
fleſh, putrefactives. 1 in the hard, and cauſtics 
Break the ſound ſkin. Thus you ſee, the uſe 
of theſe things, you may apply. them, at your 
pleaſure ; for theſe cure of | ſorts of farcies, 
cankers, fiſtulas, leproſies,  mangies,.. ſcabs, 
and fuch like poiſonous infections. 1 


Cf G bor thet i is pricked' in the foot with a: 
J nail 17 Sc. 11 17 34923 1 


* he © — 5 ag the es >, of the 5 ole 
where the prick is, as broad as a two penm 
piece; ane ſearch, it. clean, for elſe it may 


prove very dangerous; for ee take, 3 


ny 
7 
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handful of red nettles, beat them in a mor- 
tar; put thereto a ſpoonful of red vinegar, 
and We of black ſoap, and three ſpoon- 
fuls of boars-greaſe, or falt bacon, beat them 
all together, and make a ſalve of it, and thruſt 
as much into the ſore as you can, to ſtop it 
from falling out; let it take no wet, and it 
ſhall never rot farther. 


Of the quitter- bone. _ 


This is a breaking out of the top of the 
corner of the hoof, commonly on the inſide, 
and it comes by pricking or gravelling ; it 
will break forth with matter, or a little deep 
hole like a thiſtle. The cure is, to burn it 
about with a hot iron, then take arſnic the 
quantity of a bean, beaten into fine powder, 
and put into the bottom of the hole with a 
quill; ſtop the mouth of the hole cloſe with 
tow, and bind it ſo that the horſe may not 


come at it with his mouth, and ſo let him reſt 


that day: The next day, if the hole look 
black, it is a very good ſign; then put a tent 
of tow, and cover it with a bolſter: of tow 
dipt in that ointment; continue it till you 
have gotten out all that core, and ſee whether 
the looſe griſtle in the bottom be uncovered, 
and feel with your finger, or a quill, if you 
be nigh it, and if you be, raiſe it with a crook- 


ed inſtrument, pull it out with a pair of nip- 


1 


pers, and then tent it with the ſaid ointment, 
and after take honey and verdegreaſe boiled 
together till it is red, and heal it therewith, 
laid upon tow. Take heed that it heal not 
too ſoon, or cloſe up too ſuddenly. | 


Of the hoof-bound. 


This is a ſhrinking together of the whole 
coffin of the hoof, whereby the tuel of the 
foot, which is incloſed in the ſame, and eſpe- 


cCially after travel; and if you knock them, 


they will ſound a little like ta an empty bottle, 
and if both feet be not bound you ſhall ap- 
parently ſee the hoof that is bound to be leſs 
than the other. This proceeds from ſuffer- 
ing the feet to remain dry after great travel. 
This diſtemper is alſo common with fennets 
or aſs' hoofs, for that only wrinkleth and 
waxeth brittle, and by reaſon of the breadth 


and ſhallowneſs of the hoof, it cannot incloſe 


the tuel of the foot, to ſtrengthen. it, yet it 


is the worſt hoof. The cure is, to open the 


fret in the quarters very much, ſo that you 
may well lay your thumb betwixt the fruſb 
of the foot and the end of the coffin, where 
it principally bindeth; then raiſe both the 
quarters of the hoof with a drfver from the 
cornet unto the ſole of the foot, ſo deep, 25 
you ſee the dew come out, and alſo two races 


of each ſide ; then open the foot within, and 


N 
jet him bleed in the toes; if he be old, the 


blood will be cold almoſt as water, for that 


it hath not been fed with blood wherein the 
vital ſpirit is; and that is the cauſe of the 
coldneſs, whereby 'it appears that the hoof 
hath not proſpered, but ſtarved, for you ſhall 


| ſee the fruſh and all the ſole of the foot ſhrunk 


up and ſtarved ;' then take away the ſole of 
the foot, and ſtop it with nettles and ſalt 
bruiſed gently together, not over hard, re- 
newing 1t once a day for nine days, and be 
ſure every day twice to anoint the cornet of 
the hoof; and after-nine days end let his feet 
be ſtopt with bran and hogs-greaſe boiled to- 
gether, bound too as hot as may be, but ſtil? 
anoint the hoof; and when you put him to 
graſs, let him not wear any ſhoes, but put 
him into a marſh or meadow, deep of graſs, 
whereby his feet will be always wet, and ſo 
enlarged again. Some ignorantly call this 
dry-foundering, when as all foundering in 
that foot proceed from the deſcending of the 


| humours to the feet, and this is clean cont- 


rary; and my experience hath cured horſes 
that have been hoof-bound four or five years. 
we Det £40 et mt get "+9 


Of ths Ioofening of the bft. 


This grief, if it be looſe round about the 
hoof, cometh by foundering ; if it be in part, 
then by ſome other anguiſh. If it come by 


1 
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foundering, then it will firſt break in the 
forepart of the cornet, againſt the toe ; but 
if a channel-nail or prick; then the hoof will 
looſen equally round ; butif other hurts, then 
right about the grieved part, which ſhould M 
be well obſerved of the farrier ; but what M 
cauſe ſoever it is, be you careful to keep open 
the hole in the bottom of the foot, and re- 
ſtrain it above with the reſtrictive plaiſter of 
bole-armony, bean-flower and eggs, men- 
tioned in the cure. of the prick in the foot. 
You may take three ſpoonfuls of tar, a quar- 
ter of a pound of roſin, half a handful of 
tanſy, a handful of rue, a handful of mint, 
and as much ſouthernwood,: beat them to- 
gether with a pound of butter, and a penny- 
worth of virgin-wax, and ſo make a plaiſter, 
and bind it too for ſeven days, and it will be 
whole. B „„ on 


- Of the caſting the hoof, | » 


The cure is, take turpentine a pound, tar w 
half a pint, of unwrought wax half a pound, M f 
of ſalled oil half a; pint; boil all thels toge- in 
ther, until they be thoroughly incorporated, be 
then make a boot of leather with a ſtrong MW uf 
ſole, fit for a horſe's foot, to be buckled a- fo 
bout the paſtern; then take a good quantity yo 
of flax or tar, and lay this ſalve upon it to 

cover the foot, ſo as that the boot may not 


2 
any way grieve the horſe, renewing it every: 
day till it be whole; then let him ſtand in 
the ſtable upon a bed of cow-dung and ſnails 
beaten together, which will encreaſe the ſame 
for fifteen days ; then put him to graſs. This 
ointment ſhould be in readineſs 1 to anoint the 


horſes. 


Por hurts upon the cornets of the hoofs ; as an 
over-reach ſtub, or prick, Sc. 


Take firſt of ſoap and ſalt, of each a like 
quantity, mix them together like a paſte ; 
then having cut out the over-reach or hurt, 
and laid it plain, firſt waſh it with urine and 
falt, or beer and ſalt, and with a cloth dry 
it, then bind on the mixed ſoap and ſalt, re- 
newing it once in twenty-four hours; and 
this do, if the wound be great, for three or 


four days ; ; then having drawn out all the 


venom (as this ſalt will quickly do) take a 
ſpoonful or two of train- oil, and as much 
white- lead, and mix it together to a white 
ſalve, then ſpread that upon the ſore, morn- 
ing and evening until it be whole, which will 
be effected ſuddenly; for nothing doth dry 
up ſooner, nor is more kindly. and natural 
for the breeding of a new hoof than this, : as 
you ſhall find by EXPETICTICE. 
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2 help the ſurbating or foreeſs of the feet, 


When you find your horſe to be ſurbated, 
preſently clap on each of his fore-feet two 
new-laid eggs, and cruſh them therein; then 
upon the top of them lay good cow-dung; 
then ſtop them for four hours, and he will 
recover. 


: Of the dry-ſpavin. 


The cure 1s, to waſh it with warm-water, 


and ſhave off the hair ſo far as the ſwelling 


is, then ſcarify the place that it bleed, and 
take twelve cantharides, uphorbium half a 


ſpoonful, break them into a powder, and 


boil them together with a little oil of bay; 
and being boiled hot, with feathers anoint 
the fore, and tye his tail from wiping it, and 


within an hour after ſet him in the ſtable, and 


tye him ſo that he lye not down that night, 
(for the rubbing off the medicine), and with- 
in a day after, anoint it with butter, for fix 


days; then draw the fore place with an hot 


iron:; take a ſharp one like a bodkin ſome- 
what bowing at the point, and ſo upward be- 
twixt the ſkin and the fleſh, and thruſt it in 
at the nether end of the middle line ; then a- 
noint with turpentine and hogs-greaſe melt- 


ed together, for nine days; but remember 


1 


that after this burning, you take up the maſ- 
ter-vein, which is done thus: Caſt the horſe 


upon ſome ſtraw, then having found the vein, 
mark well that part of the ſkin which covereth 
it, and pul it aſide from the vein, with your 
left thumb, to the intent that you may ſlit ir 


with a razor, without touching the vein, and 


cut no deeper than through the ſkin; and the 
longeſt way that the vein goeth, and not a- 
bove an inch, then will the ſkin return again 
to the place over the vein ; with a cornet un- 
cover the vein, and make it bare, thruſt the 
cornet underneath it, and raiſe it up, and 
put a ſhoemaker's thread underneath, ſome- 


what higher than the cornet ſtanding, ſlit the 


vein long-ways that it may bleed; and hav- 
ing bled, ſomewhat from above, then knit it 
with a ſure knot ſomewhat above the ſlit, ſuf- 
fering it only to bleed from beneath, a great 


quantity; then knit up the vein alſo beneath 
the ſlit with a ſure knot; then betwixt theſe 


two knots, cut the vein aſunder where it was 


lit, and fill the hole with ſalt; then lay on 


this charge: Take half a pound of pitch, a 
quarter of a pound of roſin, a quarter of a 
pint of tar, boil them, and being warm, a- 
noint all the inſide of the joint, clap on 
flocks of the horſe-colour, and turn him to 
graſs, till he be perfectly whole, and the hair 
grow-again,. PER BEN | 
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07 the wet or 2 _pavin 2 


i This diſeaſe alſo is commonly known, and 


fome call it the thorough ſpavin, it is fed by 

a thin flexible humour, by the maſter vein. 
The cure is, to have off the hair, and take 
up the vein in every part, as I ſhall deſcribe 
in the cure of the bone-ſpavin, and then cut 
the vein aſunder, and draw it with a hot iron, 
charge it, and put on the flocks, and it will 
e heal and cure it. | 


For a mb t or a ſprain. 


Take a quart of brine, ſeath it til the 
feum ariſe, and then ſtrain it, and put into 
it of tanſie and mallows each a handful, ho- 
ney a ſawcer full, a quarter of a pound of 
ſheeps-tallow, beat them together, and ſet 
| 2 on the fire till they be well ſodden, and 


then lay it hot to the taint and ſew a cloth 
about it, and ſo let it reſt five days; and if 


this prevail not, waſh the place, and ſhave 


f away the hair, ſaving the fetter- ſcarifie, and 


lay cantharides to it, and heal it at the phat 


of 2 Sag that 1 Fs hipped. 


| The horſe that is 8 Is. when the hip- 
bone is out of the right place ; it may come 
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by ſtripe, ſtretch, ſlipping; fliding or falling; 
he will go ſideling, and the hip will fall lower 
than the other. The cure is ſpeedily to take 
oil of bay, of dialthea, nerval, and ſwines- 
oreaſe, each half a pound, melt them to- 
gether, ſtirring them continually till they be 
thoroughly mingled together, and anpint the 
ſore place againſt the hair with this ointment 
every day, once 2, day for fifteen days toge- - 
ther, and make the ointment to ſink well in- 
to the fleſh, - by holding a broad bar- iron 
over tlie place anointed, to make it enter in- 
to the ſkin; and if at the end of thoſe days 
it doth not mend, then ſſit a hole downward 
into the ſkin, an inch beneath the hip- bone; 
make the hole ſo wide that you may eaſilx 
thruſt in a rowel with your finger, and them 
with a little broad ſlice of iron looſen the ſkin 
from the fleſh above the bone, and round a- 
bout the ſame, ſo broad as the rowel may 
lye flat and plain betwixt the ſkin and the 
fleſh; which rowel ſhould be of ſoft calf- 
leather, with a hole in the midſt like a ring, 
having a thread tyed to it, to pull ut When 
you would cleanſe the hole; and if the rowe! 
be rowelled about with ſtocks full on, and a- 
nointed with the ointment of hogs-greaſe and 
turpentine boiled together, it will draw ſo 


much the more. That done, tent it with a2 


long tent of flax dipt in turpentine, and hogs- 
greaſe, made warm, and ſo renew it daily for 
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fifteen days; and before you dreſs him, walk 
him every day a quarter of an hour, and as 
he healeth, make the tent every day leſs than 
the other; and as foon as he is whole draw a 
hot iron croſs his loins of eight or nine inches 
long, right againſt the hip- bone, ſo as the 
rowlled place may be in the midſt thereof; MW 
and burn him no deeper, but fo as the ſkin 
may look yellow; then charge all the ſkin | 
over the buttocks with this charge: Take | 
of pitch one pound, roſin one pound, tar half 
a pint, boil them together, and being well 


warmed, ſpread it with a clout tied to a ſtick, | 
and clap as many flocks en the horſe as will 1 
ſtick,, that he may travel the more at his t 
own will. = 2: . I, ont es: 48 9 
Of Pifting, and burts in the fifler. 4 


This is when the ſtifling-bone is removed 
from its right place; but if it be not remov- 
ed, then the horſe is hurt, and not ſtifled. 
The cure is in all points like to the ſhoulder- le 
plight, ſaving that the pins need not be ſo ce 
long, becauſe the ſtifling-place is not ſo 7 
broad; and ſtanding in the ſtable, let him ee 
have a paſtern with a ring upon his fore - leg, ta 
and thereto faſten a cord, which cord muſt ſe 
go about his neck, and let it be ſo much 
ſtrained as may bring his fore-leg forwarder 


than the other, to keep the bone from ſtart- 


ceipts, which E never found to fai 


1 

ing out; but if it be but a hurt with ſome 
ſtripe or ſtrain, then the bone will not ſtand 
out; but perhaps the place may be ſwoln, 
then anoint it with the ointment mentioned 
in the foregoing receipt, for fifteen days; 
then rowel him with a hemp rowel, and 


cleanſe the horſe every day, by, running the 


rowel anointed with the ſaid ointment. 
Of wounds. 


The cure is, take turpentine, mel roſa- 
rum, oil of roſes, of each a quartern, and a 


-little unwrought wax, melt them and ftir 


them together continually; and fo uſe the 


ent or rowel, as occaſion ſhall ſerye. 


A receipt for any extraordinary cold cou ugh, or 
purſineſs in a horſe, (which the weak farriers 
call broken-winded. * 


l vill here ſet down the ſecrets of my know- 
ledge, in ſome ready, eaſy and 1 re- 
il. When 

you find your horſe taken with any extream 
cold, or dry cough, or purſineſs, you ſhould 
take three quarters of an ounce of the con- 
ferve of elecampane, diſſolve it in a pint and 
2 half of the beſt ſack, and ſo give it the horſe 
with a horn in the morning faſting, and ride 
him a little after 1 it; and this vou may do di- 


E 
vers mornings together, until you perceive 
the infirmity decreaſe and waſte away. The 
ſimple conſerve of elecampane is of excellent 
uſe; it takes away any ordinary cold or ſtop- 
ing, it comforteth the lungs, enlargeth the 
wind, purgeth the head of all filthy matter, 
and diffolveth many other obſtructions, yet is 
not the beſt conſerve, nor worketh the beſt 
effect. If the infirmity be old and dange- 
rous, or if there beany attainture in the lungs 
or liver, therefore, in that caſe, you ſhall fly 
to the compound conſerve, which is made 
thus: Take the beſt candy-roots of elecam- 
Pane that can be procured, and beat them in 

a mortar with ſyrup of colts- foot, till it be 
brought to a very thin ſubſtance, then witk 


refined ſugar thicken it, till it be reduced to 


the true body of a conſerve; then keep it 
cloſe in a gally-pot, and uſe it with fack. I 
have known by the daily uſe of this conſerve, 
divers dry, and ſuppoſed incurable coughs, 
that have been taken away, together with the 
heating of the body, and the wind ſo enlarg- 
ed, that although the motion was before ſwift, 
like the broken- winded, yet ut doth come to 
a moderate and flow temper, and the dry 
cough which did accompany it, hath been 
quite gone. Now if you find any difficulty 
in making or proving the W before 
ſhewed, or that the infirmity not being great 

or dangerous, you may poſſibly think 2 me- 
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dicine of Ieſs force, and eaſier to compaſs, 
would accompliſh it; then take of the ſyrup 
of colts-foot an ounce, of the fine powder of 
elecampane, of anniſeeds and liquorice, each 
half an ounce, brown fugar-candy an ounce, 
divide it into two parts, with as much ſweet 
butter as will ſuffice to work the former pow- 
ders, and half the ſugar-candy, and all the 
ſyrup into a ſtiff paſte, then divide it into two 
or three balls, and roll them into a round 
form, or of the faſhion of an egg, and after 
roll them all over in the other half of the ſu- 
gar-candy, and then give the whole quan- 
tity at one time to the horſe, in the manner 


5 a pill, an 485 them in the morning faſt- 
: Then ride the horſe half an hour after 


No giving, and let him faſt two hours atleaſt 


after he cometh in ; and let him be warm 
cloathed and ſtopped, and his limbs well rub- 
bed, eſpecially his head; let him by no means 
drink any cold-water, but ſo, as that he mag 


have exerciſe after; and let his exerciſe be 


moderate, and not violent; let his hay be a 
little ſprinkled with water, and his oats wit 
beer and ale; as for the bread, it is of itſelf 
moiſt enough; and let his meat be generally 
well duſted, ſifted or chipped, for nothing is 
more offenſive to a horſe than foulneſs. This 
you ſhall do ſeveral. mornings till you find a- 
mendment, neither ſhall you ſpare any tra- 
"el on occaſion, but having medicine about 


TT we J | 
you, uſe it in your journey, for this doth not 
take away any thing to weaken nature, but 
adds to the force thereof. "20 


For any dangerous bots, or maw-worms. 


Take 2s much precipitate (which is mer- 
cury calcined) as will gently lye upon a fil- 
ver two-pence, and lay it on a piece of ſweet 
butter, almoſt as big as a hen's egg, in the 
manner of a pill; and then in the morning, 
_ faſting, the horſe having ſtood on the muzzle 
or empty rack, if it be poſſible, or otherwiſe 
(if the extremity of the diſeaſe compel you) 
at any other time, draw forth the ' horſe's 
tongue, and make him to ſwallow the pill; 
then chafe him a little up and down, and 
after ſet him up warm, making him faſt full 
two hours after, and it will kill all manner 
of worms whatſoever; yet in the admint- 
Cration hereof, you muſt be very circum- 
ſpect and careful, for in the precipitate there 
is a ſtrong poiſonous quality, ſo that by no 
means there muſt be taken more than 1s pre- 
ſcribed, except with great caution, Again, 
if you mix your precipitate with a little ſweet 
butter, as much as a haſel-nut, before you 
lap it up in a great lump of butter, it wil 
be the better, and allay much of the ew 
quality. VVV 
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J beal or dry up any old ulcer or cancerous fore, 


* 


Take maſtic, frankincenſe, cloves, green © iſ 
coperas and brimſtone, of each a little quan- f 
tity, of myrrh the double of the other; beat 
them all to a fine powder, then burn it on a 
'- Wl chaffing diſh of coals, but let it not flame; 
men as the ſmoke ariſeth, take a handful of 
et fine lint or tow, and hold it over the ſmoke, 
„e ſo that it may receive all the perfume thereof " 
S into it; then when it is well perfumed, put = 
the lint into a clofe box, and fo keep it. s 
le When you have occaſion to uſe it, firſt waſh 
the ſore with urine, then dry it; and laſtly, 
lay on ſome of this lint or tow; and thus do 
u twice a day, and it is a ſpeedy cure. And 
nd as this is ſovereign for any horſe, ſo it is for 

. © | For ſore- eyes in horſes. 

Take the ſhells of ſeven or eight eggs, and = 
cleanſe away from them the ſlime, then put - i 
thoſe ſhells between two clean tiles, and ſo | 
lay them on hot glowing embers, and cover 
them all over, and on every ſide, and fo let 
them lye a good 3 that the ſhells be 
all dried, then take them up and beat the 
ſhells to very fine powder, then with a gooſe's 
quill blow this powder into the horfe's eye 
that is offended with pin and web, film, or 
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any other of thoſe diſtempers, and it is a cer- 
tain cure; and thus do morning and even- 
ing. But if it be a watery or inflammed eye, 
for any bruiſe, ſtripe, or deſcending humour, 
then take a „ and a half of fine poy- 
der of white ſugar- candy, and. being mixt 
together with as much May- butter of you 
can get it, or for want thereof, the beſt ſweet | 
butter) work both theſe powders into a gentle 
falve, and therewith anoint the horſe's eye, 
morning, noon, and night, for it cleanſeth, 
: purgeth, comforteth, and cooleth. 


For an old ſtrain, or - Jameneſs in the joints. 


Take boars- greaſe, bole-armaniac, black- 
ſoap, and nerve oil, of each a like quantity, 
boil them all together, and then apply it hot 
to the grief, rubbing and chaffing it in ex: 
ceedingly, and alſo heating it very well, either 
with a hot brick-bat or fire-ſhovel : This do 
once a day until the pain be gone. 


Of a back-fin new Jprain, or any other ſprain. 


Take an ounce of turpentine, and two or 
three ſpoonfuls of aquavitæ, and heat them 
together in a bladder or other veſſel, unti 

they come to a perfect ſalye; then anoint the 
ſprain very well therewith, and heat it either 
with a hot brick, or elſe with a bar of iron; 
and thus doing three or four times, it wil 
take away the ſprain. * 
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Tor any deſperate fprain in "the ſhoulder, or 


aotber hidden parts, any fiſtula, pole-evil, or 
other impaſtbumalion and ſwelling. | 


Take a large earthen veſſel of a gallon, 
and almoſt All it with the herb 1 and 
brooklime, equal in quantity, and equall 
mixt; then put to them as much of the oldeſt 
and ſtrongeſt, urine as can be got as will 
cover the herb all over, and fill the veſſel full; 
then ns the pot Cloſe with, a ſtone, board, 
or fuch like 5 ng, and ſo let it ſtand, for 
this can never be too old. Now when. you 
have occaſion to uſe it for any grief aforeſaid, 
you ſhall take an earthen pipkin, and put 
thereinto both of the urine and of the herbs, 
and fo much as ſhall be convenient for the 
grief, and you ſhall boil it well upon the fire. 
Then if it be for a ſhoulder-ſtrain, you ſhall 
take an old boot, and cut off the foot, fo 
that you may draw it over the horſe foot, and 
about his knee, almoſt -to the elbow of his 
ſhoulder, keeping the. nether-part of the 


boot as cloſo and as ſtrait about his leg as 


may be, but the upper part (which covereth 

all the ſnoulders) muſt be wide and ſpacious. 

Into this boot thruſt all your mixture as hot 

as the horſe can ſuffer it, and lay it faſt and 

cloſe about the ſhoulders, eſpecially before 

and behind; then driving * the upper part 
M 


1 


of the boot, ſo faſten it to the mane of the 
horſe that it may by no means ſlip down, but 
keep conſtant and firm; and this you muſt 
do once or twice a day, till the grief be gone. 
As for the effect thereof you ſhall find i it, for 


this is the moſt violent of all medicines; ſo 


that if there be any foul matter that muſt 
come forth, this will in an inſtant bring 1 It to 
a head, ripen, break, and heal it; if there 
be no ſuch thing, then 1 in as ſhort a time, it 
will drive away the offending humours, take 
away the ſwelling, and give preſent eaſe. 
Yet would I have you to uſe this but in ex- 


tremity, becauſe for the time, the torment is 


almoſt inſufferable, and indeed not to be en- 
dured but only by horſes. Now, if it bea 
fiſtula, or any ſuch like impoſthumation or 
ſwelling, then you may ſpare the boot, and 
only lay on the medicine in the manner of a 


poultis, and! it will be as ſufficient. 


Of a falſe quarter. F 


This is a rift moſt commonly on the inſide 
of the hoof; it cometh by the evil paring of 
the hoof; the horſe will halt, and the rift 


will bleed. The cure is, cut ſo much away 


on the ſide of the ſhoe where the grief is ſo as 
that the rift may be Ka en then open 
the rift with a drawer, and fill it with a roll 


of row; dip it in turpentine, wax, and ſheeps 


ſuet molten together, renewing it every. day 


188 I] 


till it be whole. When the rift is cloſed, 
draw him betwixt the hair and the hoof with 
a hot iron over the place, whereby the hoof 
will ſhoot all downwards, and ride him with 
another dn till i it be thoroughly: whole. 30 


. au i ower-reach i in the hank: 


Take the white of an egg, and bole-ar- 
mony, mingled rogether with a little flax, 
and renew It fopr elk days. 
Far an per "taint, or an over-reaed upon the 


. back, finews , the . e above 
' the Joint. 


Whäs:ig A fuelling . of! thee! nadnpifiete; 
which proceeds from this, that the horſe doth 
over-reach and ſtrike that finew with the toe 
of his hinder- foot, which caufes the place to 
ſwell, and the horſe to halt. The cure is, 
to waſh the place with warm-water, and to 
ſhave off the hair as far as the ſwelling goes, 
and to ſcarify every place of the fore lightly 
with a razor, that the blood may iſſue forth 
then take of cantharides and euforbium half 
an ounce, mingle them together: with half a 
quarter of ſoap, and with a ſlice ſpread ſome 
of the ointment over all the ſore, and let him 
reſt for an hour after; let him ſtand without 
litter, and the next day dreſs him ſo again; 
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the third day anoint the ſore with butter, and 
continue ſo to do for nine days after; then 
take three handfuls of mallows, a handful of 
ſage, and a roſe rake, and boil them in wa- 
ter, and when they are foft,' put a pound of 
butter, and half a pint of ſalied- oil re che 
water; and being warm, waſh the place four 


or five times together therewith. .. - 


Of t the. nether- Joint... . 


This i is a bladder full of zel, "1 le to 1 
wind-gall, not apparent but by feeling, grow- 


ing in the midſt of the paſtern, above the 


fruſh: It proceeds from ſome ſtrain; wrench 
or over-reach ; the nether-joint towards. the 
fetter-lock will be hat, andifomewhat ſwoln. 
The eure is tye him about the joint with a 
liſt ſome what hard, and it will conſe the blad- 


er to appear to the eye, then lance it and 


thruſt out the jelly; then take the white of 
an egg and ſalt beaten together with a little 
tow, and bind it unto it, renewing once 2 
Guy tor fan e 2. K % nn 03 bn 
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This Kine a ſpline; in-manner, of FY oY: 
as great as an; almend ;. it groweth on the 


fore-leg. The cure is, take an onion and 


Pick. out the core, and put therein a ſpoon- 


w_ — 4 


1 


d fol of honey, a quarter of a pound of un- 
n däacked lime, three pennyworth of verdi- 
of greaſe, and roaſt the onion and bruiſe it, and 
Ay it n having firdt cut the tans 


de F//2 theſe! infirmities are * by PR 9 

ur iW_ following : Fevers in general, the peſtilence, 

_ the falling- evil, tbe palſy or ſhaking-evil, 
the nigbtæmare, the hide-bound; all conſump- 
tions, the breaft-grief,.all tirenefs, the loath- 
ing of meat, caſting out of drink, all ſurfetts, 
the hungry-evil, the fick liver, -fick-gall, fick 
Jpleen, fick kidneys, the yellows, the dropyy, - 
coſtivenefs in the body, the bote, ail worms, 
piſſing blood, mattering of the yard, ſhedding. 
of tbe . ſeed, falling of the yard, eating of. 
ben's s the fallin 4 of the creſt. 


If the horſe. has been brought. weak by Ker 
8 and that you find it proceeded; from 
ſome inward inſection, or corruption of blood, 
you ſhall give him in the morning faſting two 
ſpoonfuls of the powder of diapente, well 
brewed with four ſpoonfuls of honey, toſt too 
and fro in a pint of white- wine or muſcadine, 
and malmſey, and ride him :afterwards an 
hour in the ſun; then ſet him up warm in 
the ſtable, and let him faſt an hour; give 
him ſuch provender as he will eat; and his 
hay ſprinkled with a little water. But if his 
ſickneſs proceed from any cold cauſe, or from 


B 


any riding, and too ſudden cooling, or from 


waſhing when he was hot, or ſuch like, then 
you ſhall give the ſame quantity of:.diapente 
and honey in ſack, or other hot wine, in the 
manner aforeſaid. But if his ſickneſs be leſs 
contagious, or that wine is not ready to be 
bad, them you fſhall give the ſame quantity 
of the powder and honey, either in a: quart of 
* or a quart of ſtrong- beer, obſerv- 


ing all the inſtructions formerly declared. 


Now foraſmuch as this powder of diapente 


may be many times wanting, or at leaſt hard 


to be got on the fudden, therefore, in caſe 


of ſuch extremity you. ſhall take a good hand- 


ful of calanding roots, leafs and: all, and hav- 
ing. pricked and cleanſed them, you ſhall 


take of wormwood' and rue of: each. half a 


handful, boil theſe in a pot of ſtrong ale or 


beer till the full half be eonſumedz then ſtrain 


it, anck dreſs the herb, and diſſolve into the 
drink half a pound of ſweet butter, and an 
ounce ant a half of the beſt treacle; being 


no more but lukewarm, give the -Horle to 


drink in the morning faſting, and walk him 
aan hour after, then fer him up warm, and let 


him faſt another hour; then give him meats 
as aforeſaid. And do- this divers mornings, 
according to the greatneſs of his ' frekneſs. 
Now for this cure, you muſt by no: means 
forget to let the horſe blood in the neck-vein, 
an hour or two before you give him the fit 
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drink, and let. him bleed till you ſee the cor= 
rupt blood change, and begin to look pure; 

to know: which, -you fhall fave: the firſt blood 
and the laſt blood in ſawcers, and as they 
cool they wilkeaſily thew you the difference. 
Now if your horſe; happen: to fall ſuddenly. 
fick on your travel, when there ĩs no town 
nor help near you, then you ſhall preſently 
alight from his back, and with a ſharp-point- 
ed knife, or bodkiay or for want of both, 
with a ſharꝑ- pointed ſtrong tag, you ſhall let 
him bloed in the roof of the mouth, amongſt 
the bars, ſome iat near to his uppermoſt 
teeth, and make kim kleed well, walking 
him forward? and ſuffering him te champ 
and eat his om. bloed, which is very whole- 
ſome for him at tliat time, and almoſt a pre- 
ſent cure. Now if the blood ſtanch of itſelf, 
(as commonly it will) chen you ſhall preſent- 
ly piſs in his mouth; and ſo ride him with alt 
rentletie! and eaſe homeward'; and being 
fet. up warm, waſh+ his mouth- and noſtrils 
with vinegar, and the next morning let him 
blood in the neck-vein, and give him either 
of the drenches before preſcribed, ſo no doubt 
but you may hold on your journey without 
danger. Now if in the pricking of the mouth 
you either ſtick your knifẽ too deep, or elſe 
eut the vein aſunder, whereby you cannot 
ſtanch the blood (as many times it happeneth), 
in this caſe put fome big round Pieee of 
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wood into. the horſe's. mouth, to keep him 


from biting, and them take a little of the fine 


down of a hair's- fkin er .coney-ſkin, or, for 


want of them, the fine lint of any woolen or 


linnen cloth, and hold it hard to the wound, 
and it will ub it, fuch care being taken 
as that it be not to be 1 PR with. A 
horſe's tongue. Fi 


1 ] : 


Fox: the elende. A ne 
This is dab, gsi in the Gn, of lines 


or ſtreaks over the bend of the knee S in the 


inſide of the leg. The cure is, waſh it with 


warm- water; and ſhave the ſcah clean away, 
then take a ſpoonful of ſoap, as much lime, 
and make it into · a paſte, and ſpread as much 
on a clout as willi cover. the ſore, bind it, faſt; 


renewing it every day for three days together, 


then anoint the ſame with, oil of roſes, to 
cauſe the cruſt to fall away, and then waffi it 
with urine, and A on, he en of 55. 


belli. 2 A1 os s 
of the glu. aaron © 73-7 


This e is known 4. a men; 3 


cure is, waſh it with warm-water;. and ſhave 


off the hair, and ' lightly ſcarify all the ſore 


place with the point of a razor, ſo as that the 
blood may iſſue forth; then cake of cantha- 
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rides half a ſpoonful, and of euſorbium as 
much, beaten into fine powder, and mingle 
them together with a ſpoonful of oil de bay, 
and then melt them im a. little pan, ſtirring 
them well together, ſo that they may not boil 
over; and being ſo boiling hot, take two or 
three feathers, anoint alb th ſore places there- 
with, and let not the horſe remove from the 
place for two hours after. Afterwards carry 
him away and tye him ſo that he cannot touch 
the medicine with his lips, and: alſo let him 
ſtand without litter that day and a night, and 
within two or three daystafter anointthe ſore 
with ner Kad nine days. | ; 
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[Bifore:T enter to expreſs tlie cure, T wok 
have-you diligently note th cauſe of this 
diſeaſe. The cauſes of foundering- are either 
from ſuperfluous and over-much eating and 
drinking, or from immoderate and extream 
labour, or abundance and ful neſs of humours 
The undoubted and infallible cure is, garter 
each leg immediately one handful abdue the 
knee, and with a liſt good and arif, then 
walk him, chafe him into:a heat, and, being 
ſomewhat warm, let him blood in bothꝭ the 
dreaſt-veins two or three quarts; and referv6 
the ſame, continually ſtirring it with your 
bands together; to gather ouorhe clods theres 
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of, then take thereof two quarts; of wheat: 
flour half a peck, fix eggs, ſhells and all, of 
bole- armony half a pound, of ſanguis drago- 
nis half a quartern, and a quart of ſtrong vi- 
negar, mingle them all together, and charge 
all his ſhoulders; breaſt, back, loins, and 
fore- legs therewith, and take him upon ſome 
hard ground, ſuffering him not to ſtand ſtill; 
and when that the ps. en dry, refreſh it 
again ; and having walked him three or four 
days together, lead him into the ftable, give 
him a little maſh of malt, and ſome hay and 
provender, and: then walk him again for four 
or five days, renewing the charge upon him 
as it dryeth, ſo long as it laſteth, and keep 
it warm, with a thin diet; but if you ſee the 
horſe afraid to ſet his hinder- feet to the 
ground, and to be fo weak behind as to ftand 
quivering and ſnhak ing, and coveting to bye 
down, garter him alſo about the hoofs. on the 
hinder- legs, and let him blood alſo in the 
thigh-veins, to the quantity of a pottle, and 
ſo double your charge in quantity, and there- 
with charge both hinder- legs, reins and flanks, 
and all againſt the hair; and if you find him 
feeble by drawing fo great a quantity of 
blood, give him a quart of malmſey and a 
little cinnamon, mace and pepper, finely 
beaten into a powder, made luke-warm, 

let him be walked and chafed up andi down, 
if he be able to go; | but if he be not able, 
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then tye him tothe rack, and let him be 
f hanged with canvas or ropes, ſo as he ma 

x: WW ſtand on the ground on his feet, and not ps 
i- Wl fered to lye down; then pare all his feet ſo 
e thin that the dew come forth, and tack on 
id che ſhoes. again, Lire the feet with bran 
ie and hogs-greaſe boiled together, as hot as he 
can endure it, and wrap them in cloths even 
it to the paſterns, tying the clouts faſt. Let 
ur his diet be thin, and give him no cold- water; 
ve and ſo ſoon as he is able, let him almoſt be 
d continually walked, unleſs he be ſo long gone 
ur Iſl that his hoofs begin to looſe, or that it break 
im forth at the cornets of the hoofs; chen two 
ep eggs, and as much bole-armony and bean- 
he I flower as will thicken the ſame, and mingle 
he them well together, and make thereof a plaiſ- 
nd ter, ſuch as may cloſe each foot round about, 
ye ſomewhat: above the cornet, and bind. the 
he ſame faſt that it fall not away, or be remov- 
the ed for two days together; let the ſoles of his 
nd feet be cleanſed and ſtopt every day once, 
and the corners but every two days, and not 
to walk him for looſing his hoof; but when 
he amendeth, walk, him upon ſome. ſoft 
ground fair and ſoftly ; but if it break out 
above the hoof, then take all the fore-parts 
of the ſole clean away, leaving the heels 
whole, then ſtop him, and alſo dreſs him a- 
bout the cornets as aforeſaid, If this grief 
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eie 1 the ſhouldergight. yt bom 

0 N is when the Pirch Ee of the 
möülder is diſp laced: which if it be, the 
point will lick out farther than his fello, 
and the horſe will halt downright. The cure 
is, to make him for to. ſwim 1 in.a deep water 
eleven or twelve turns, to 
make the joint to returfi to his right' place; 
then make two rough zins of aſhwood; of the 
bigneſs of your little- iger, Harp, and thruſt 
| r one of the pins from above, downward, ſo 
as both the ends may equally ſtick without 
the ſkin.; and if the pin of wood will not eaſily 
paſs through, hae it way, with an-iron-pin, 
then make two holes croſs to the firſt holes, 
fo as the pin may croſs the firſt pin 7 85 
the midſt, with a right croſs; cke elt 
ſhould be ſomewhat flat in the midſt, to che 
intent the other being round might paſs the 
better without ſtop, and cloſe. the inſter to- 

gether; then take a piece of a line, fome- 

what bigger than a whipcord, and at one end 
make a loop, which being pot over one of 
the pin 's end, fo as it may lye between the 
pin's end and the fkin, f. Get the leaſt end 
with a pack-needle and thread unto the end 
of the cord, ſo as it may not flip ; but firſt 
both anoint che pricks and cord A hogs- 


if it be able to 
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greaſe, then bring him into the ſtable, and 


jet him reſt the ſpace of nine days, but let 
him lye down as little as you can, and put a 
paſtern on the fore-leg, ſo that it may be 
bound with a cord unto the foot of the man- 
ger, to keep the leg in the ſtable more for- 
ward always than the other; and at nine days 
end pull out the pricks, and anoint the places 
with dialthea or . greaſe, and turn him 


to 15. 


For a gol 1 ET 


With an inſtrument make hollow the ex- 
tremities of the hoof on the outſide, till the 
principal vein break: let the hoof run forth, 
then fill up the hole with fine ſalt and hurds 
ſteeped in vinegar, and then bind them ſo 
that they may not fall off. This is a ſure 
ey to make a. hard and a ſound 1 1 8 


15. the Mafting o the 0 


Vou mult firſt cut che hbof round about 
the outſide, then pull away the ſole of the 
foot, and let the part bleed well, then put 
in a tent of whites of eggs, and bind the foot 
about with a band; after two days waſh the 
ſore in vinegar ſomewhat hot, fill it with fine 
ſalt and tartar beaten together, and cover it 
with hurds ſteeped 1 in ſtrong YOON: Pro- 


batum N. 
N 
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For a pinch or gall in the withers. , 
Firſt cut out the dead fleſh, and make a 
tent with the white of an egg; and then waſh 
the part with warm white-wine, and after- 
wards anoint the ſore mpeg with we ſweet 
Wet. 


A preſent 0 for the ſtaggers. 


When you find your horſe diſtempered in 
his head, then take a piece of woolen cloth 
and bind it faſt to the end of a ſtick, being 
well rubbed with good Barbary-ſoap, and 
then put it into both his noſtrils, with as 
much eaſe as you can, and withal draw it 
forth very youny in This is a a Perſeck 
remedy. 


For the 1 5 


When you ſee the ſtrangles growing, prick 
them under the throat in the morning, and 
after cover the horſe's head with a linnen 
cloth, and' then rub him often under the 
throat with freſh-butter on the fore place. 


For the fwelling of the fore-legs. 


This diſtemper cometh after great pains 
and labour; the efficient cauſes are many, 
but principally, that he was travelled when 


1 ] 
young, before he was cleanſed from his hu- 
mours; that he hath been travelled when he 
was full; that he might alſo have too much 
reſt, and was not kept with moderate diet; 
that he fed too much on green meat; that 
he waſhed after labour, and ſuch like. But 
if the horſe be naturally fleſny limbed, he 
will never be free, but as ſoon as he is cured 
upon travel he will ſwell again, and therefore 
ſuch jades fſhould be gelt and put to cart, and 
never ſuffered to get colt. The cure is, take 
of mallows three or four handfuls, roſe-cake 
and ſage a handful, boil them in water, and 
thereunto put half a pound of butter, and 
half a pint of ſalled- oil; being made warm, 


waſh him twice a day for thręeg r four days. 


All theſe infirmities are cured by the following 
medicine: Impoſthumes in the ears, ulcers 
in the noſe, all wens whatſoever, the colts- 


evil, the fwelled ones, incording or burſting. | 


For any of thoſe outward remedies or ſwel- 
lings, you ſhall take a pennyworth of pepper 
beaten to fine powder, a ſpoonful of ſwines- 
greaſe, the juice of a handful of rue, two 
ſpoonfuls of any wine vinegar, and mix them 
well together; then if the ſwelling be about 
the horſe's head, face, or throat, you ſhall 
take flax-hurds, and ſteep them therein, and 
ſtop it hard in the horſe's ears, and ſtitch the 
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tops together with a needle and thread, re- 
newing it once in two days, till the ſwelling 
go away; but if it be in any other part of the 
body, then with this ointment anoint the 
grieved place twice a day, till the infirmity 
conſume away. Now for the ſwelling about 
the cods, or privy-members, it is good, be- 
fore you anoint them with this ointment, to 
bath them with cold water, either by trotting 
the horfe into ſome deep pond, or to take a 
pail of cold water, and dipping a cloth into 
the ſame, to bathe, clap and waſh the cods 
therewith; then drying them with another 
elean eloth, lay on the ointment, which i Is a 
preſent cure. 


Fer 2 grief in the fooulder of a Jong ſtanding, 


The cure is, give him a flit on both ſides, 
an inch under the ſhoulder-bones, then with 
a ſwan's quill put into the flit, blow up firſt 
one ſhoulder, and then the other, as big as 
you can poſſibly, even up to the withers, and 
with your hand ſtrike the wind equally into 
every place of the ſhoulders ; and when they 


are both full, beat all the windy places with 
a hazel- wand over the ſhoulders, and with 2 


flat ſlice of your iron looſen the ſkin from 
the fleſh; that done, rowel the two ſlits or 
cuts with two round rowels of leather, with 
a hole in the midſt, that the matter may iſſue 
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forth, and let ſuch rowels be three inches 
broad, and ſo put in, that they may be plain 
and flat with the cut; then take pitch and ro- 
ſin, of each a pound, tar half a pint, boil 
theſe together, and when it is ſomewhat cool, 
draw all the ſhoulders very thick therewith; 
that done, clap on as many flocks as will 


ſtick of the horſe's colour, and every _ 


cleanſe both rowels and wounds, and 
them in again, continuing this for e 
days; then take them out, and heal up the 
wounds with hogs- greaſe and turpentine melt- 
ed together, renewing it till the wounds be 
whole; but let the flocks lye until they fall 
off, and let the horſe run at grals. at leaſt 
half a year. 


Of the eorenchin g go the uud. 


Abi may * from a fall, ſudden or 
ſhort turning, raſh running out of ſome door, 
or by ſome fudden ſtop, ſtripe of a horſe, or 
fuch like; which being done, he will traih 
his legs to him cloſe as = goeth. The cure 
is, to Jet him blood in the breaſt as ſoon as 
it is perceived, and the ſooner the better, 
three pints at leaſt, and to: keep all the ſame 
blood in a pot, add a quart of ftrong vinegar,. 
lix eggs broken, ſhells and all, and ſo much 
wheat-flour as will thicken that liquor; put 
thereto-a pond of bole-armony beat to pow- 
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der, and two ounces of dragons-blood, fo as 
the flour may not be perceived, and if it be 
too ſtiff, ſoften it with vinegar; then, with 
your hand daub all the ſhoulder from the 
mane downward, and betwixt the fore bowels; 
all againſt the hair; and let not the horſe re- 
move until the charge be ſurely faſtened to 
the ſkin, then lead him into the ſtable, and 


ſuffer him not to lye all day, keeping him 


with a ſpare diet at leaſt fifteen: days to- 
gether; and let him not remove out of his 
place, but only lye down all that time, and 
every day refreſh the ſhoulder-point with this 
charge, laying ftill new upon the old; and 
at fifteen or twenty days end, lead him gent- 
ly, to ſee if he be amended; which if he be, 
let him reſt for the fortnight without travel, 
but if he be nothing amended, then rowel 
him with a leather rowel upon the ſhoulder- 

oint, and keep him rowelled for the ſpace 
of fifteen days, renewing the rowel, and 
cleanſing the wound every other day: Walk 
him up and down very gently, always turn- 
ing him on the contrary ſide; and if he go 
well, pull out the rowel, and heal up the 
wound with turpentine and hogs-greaſe, and 
a tent of flax. But if the hurt were ſo vio- 
lent, that all this will not help him, then 
draw him chequer-wiſe with a hot iron over 
all the ſhoulder-point, and let him go to the 
plow two hours every day in ſoft ground, 


E 


where he may not be over- much ſtrained ; 


and if it be poſſible, let him be let blood as 


ſoon as he is hurt in thoſe place-veins, and 
alſo in the place, or as near as is poſſible, 
where the hurt or blow is, to the intent that 
no blood do congeal there, or that it tarry 
till the fleſh become black with the bruiſe. 


Of /playing of the ſhoulder. 


This alſo may proceed from ſome lip, 
whereby the ſhoulder parteth from the breaſt, 
and ſo leaves a rift, or rent in the fleſh, and 


film under the ſkin, which cauſeth him alſo 


to trail his legs after him. The cure is, to 


put a pair of ſtrait paſterns on his fore-feet, 


and to let him ſtand ſtill in the ſtable; then 
take dialthea a pound, of falled oil a pint, 
of oil of bay half a pound, freſh butter half 
a pound, and melt them together; anoint 
the grieved place therewith round about the 
inſide of the ſhoulder, and within two or 
three hours after all the ſhoulder will. ſwell ; 


then with a fleam ſtrike all the ſwelling places, 


or with a ſharp hot iron, the head whereof 
ſhould be an inch long, to the intent the cor- 

ruption may run out; and till anoint the 
ſame very often with the faid ointment ; and 
if it gather a head, then launce it, when it 

is moſt ſoft, and tent it with hogs-greafe-and 

turpentine, and a tent of flax. 


1 62 J 
1 remedy for the ſpavin, 


When che ſwelling appears firſt in the Wu 
lift up the thigh, and ſtrike the principal vein 
with a flegm; let out the blood till no more 
will come, and then burn the ſpavin long- 
ways, and acroſs; heal the burn as you do 
for the ſwelling of the Patents... 5 


oi the colts evil. 


The cure is, waſh NED tach clean with 
lIuke- warm vinegar, draw out his yard, and 
waſh it alſo, then ride him to ſome running 
ſtream up to the belly, to allay the heat, and 
do this for a quarter of an hour, and ſo Every 
*** for three or fehr days. 5 
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For the e felling of. he 1 
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Take ſtrong vinegar, with chalk well pow- 


dered, ſtir it well, and make a paſte, mingle 


good ſtore of ſale finely powdered, and with 


that paſte anoint the cods of the horſe about 


three times a 5 and in a bew days this 
will help him... PM. 
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1 a a pint of White-wine, boil e q 
quarter of rochlallum, and with” ſquirt, 
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thruſt it up very far into his yard, ſquirt the 
ſame three or four times, or pierce and 
cleanſe the bottom from the filth; and thus 
continue until he be * v2 as 


For the tetter. 


Before you meddle with the- place, firſt 
draw blood from lis legs, and then ſtrike the 
veins of his legs on the outſide and inſide; 
but not on the place where the hoof comes 
forth ; then waſh the place with white-wine, 
and mingle the juice of prunella with powder 
of galls, and clear water, and with this li- 
quor beat the hogs-greaſe, and liquid pitch, 
that all become like honey; and having ſo 
done, anoint the de and fix dreflings will 
be a preſent help. 


How zo le a We gel, 


Cnitętiae or burn them four times with 4 
large hot iron on both ſides, and then open 
them overthwart only once; but if there be 
occaſion to uſe it under the knee on the fore- 
part of the leg, then you. may cure it as thex 
do ocher burns. 


6 ſpeedy help for. the ellis; 


Fu muſt take an ounce of fenugreek; 
boil it in water till it ſplit and open in two, 


1 I 

_ and after that mingle with the decoction, and 

two pound of wheat-meal, and'give it to the 

horſe to drink twice a day; keep him faſt: 
ing. „ Loe 54 1 581111185 


An excellent remedy for the haw in the eye. 


Firſt take up the haw with a little ivory 
needle, dr penknife, and then cut it all away 
with your ſciſſars, for the way to cure it is to 
cut it out. A LET N 


An excellent medicine for a fore back, be it never 
- _- ſo wrung with a'ſaadle. | 
Take ſheeps-dung to the quantity of three 
parts of your plaiſter, and the fourth part of 
dry wheat and rye-ffour, mingle them well 
together, and let them boil a quarter of an 
hour in good fair water; then lay it on warm, 
and at two or three times applying, it will 
cure the back. This is an approved plaiſter. 
; +; Bits © ib IST) 4 iQ 18 2011 1 fg MI | 
An excellent cure for the ſcab, and ſore cropper. 
Take a little frankincenſe, nitre, - tartar, 
the bark of aſh, vitriol, verdigreafe, helli- 
bore white and black, and round birthwort, 
and ſtamp them all together with yolks of 
eggs and ordinary ale; after that boil them; 
and anoint the ſore place. . '/, 7 54 


E 
5 Fer - foaling of t the yard. No 


The cure is, to waſh the ſame with warm 
white-wine, and anoint it with the oil of ro- 
ſes and honey mingled together; then put it 
up, and with a codpiece or truſs keep it up 
full, nee him once a day till he Gra eee 


"hp froelling of the cods. or kane. 


The cure is, to let him blood on both ſides 
n the flank-veinsz then take oil of roſes and 
„ If vinegar, of each a pint, half a quartern of 
bole- armony beaten inte powder, mingle 
chem together, and being luke- warm, anoint 
che cods with it, with two or three feathers, 
of and the next day ride him into the water, 
and give him two or three turns, then bring | 
n him to the ſtable, and when that he is dry, = 
anoint him again, and fo continue until he | 
ll be perfectly whole; but if the cods do ſwell 
through any hurt, then cover them with a 
charge of bole- armony and vinegar wrought 
together, renewing it till the fwelling go a- 
ar, N vay; and if it then becak, tent it with "mell 
li- mfarum el] it be whole. 5 1 55 


of For a bony nee. orifng upon the member | 
mM, ict of @ parſe..." ; 


Take the root of elecampane well lie | 
ed, and wrap it in a paper and roaſt it as you 


. L 6 J 
roaſt a warden, in hot embers, as hot as the 
horſe can ſuffer it (for you muſt not ſcald 
him), after you have rubbed and chafed the 
excreſſion, clap this thereto, and bind it on 
hard, and in one or two dreſſings it will 
conſume the excreſſion; alſo in a morning 
and evening, you muſt rub the exereſſion 
with the oil of origanium, which will con- 
ſume away the hardneſs. (TL 


To cure the running Truſs, or any impoſtumatio 
of the ſole of the foot; to ary e Naa, 
and ſuch. ulcerous 5 ſores. | 


| Take ſtale urine, and burn it ch PRE: 
ſtore of allum, and keep it in a cloſe veſſel 
by itſelf, then take a handful or two of green 


nettles, ftrong and keen, and ſpread them on 


ſome place or other veſſel, and dry them 
either before the fire, or in an oven, after 
the houſhold bread is drawn, then cruſh and 
bruiſe them into a fine powder, and look 


what a quantity of powder there is, and take 
the like quantity of pepper beat alſo into a 


fine powder, and mix both very well toge- 
ther, then keep this powder 1n a cloſe blad- 
der, and when you have occaſion to uſe it, 


firſt waſh the fore place with the urine and 


allum, made very. warm, and the ſore well 
ſcowred; after dry them with a very fine lin- 


nen cloth; and laſtly, ſtrew the pounce of 


1 
the powder, To as that it cover all the ſore, 
And thus always do after travel, or once a 
day in the time of reſt. La} | 


For incording or burſting. 


This is when the rim that incloſeth the 
outs is broken, ſo that they fall into the cords 
of the horſe, which is apparent to the ſight 
and feeling. The cure 1s, to put four paſ- 
terns on his feet, as the hotſe-gelders uſe, 
then bath his ſtones with warm-water and 
butter, then raiſe them up from the bady 
with both your hands, being cloſed by the 
fingers faſt together; and ſo holding the 
ſtones in your hands, work down the cut in- 
to the body of the horſe, by ſtroking it with 
your thumbs, one after another, until that 
fide of the ſtone be ſo ſmall as the other; 
then having returned the gut into its right 
place, take a woolen liſt of two fingers broad, 
thoroughly anointed with freſh-butter, and 
tye his ſtones both together, or ſo nigh his 
body as may be, not over hard, but that you 
may put your finger betwixt ; that done, in 
all quietneſs take the horſe away, and let him 
not ſtir for three weeks after, but the next 
day unlooſen the liſt, and take it away, and 
every day after, twice or thrice a day, caſt 
cold-water upon his cods, to make him ſhrink. 
up his ſtones, I three weeks, or a 
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11 
month's end, geld him of that ſtone; which 
done, let him eat little, and continually drink 
water, but a little at a time, till the three 
weeks be ended. 


For the botch in the groims * a horſe. 


The cure is, to take wheat-flour, turpen- 
tine and honey, of each a like quantity, ſtir- 
ing it to make a little plaiſter, lay it te the 
ſore to break it, and then launce and tent it 
with turpentine and hogs-greaſe, as before. 


All the following infirmities are cured by this 
medicine, viz, beadach, frenzies, lethargy, 
 flaggers, poſs, colds, coughs wet or ary, 
Hort breath, broken wind, rotten lungs, 
landers, mourning of the chine, Looſeneſs, 

| and bloody tax. | 


For any diſeaſes of the head or lungs, or 
other parts of them offended, you ſhall in 

any wiſe firſt let the horſe blood in the neck- 
vein, and let him bleed much, that is to ſay, 
until you ſee the blood change, and the cor- 
ruption come to pureneſs ; then ſtaunch the 
vein, and take of afaf#iida as much as a 
hazel-nut, diſſolve it in a fawcer of Monz 
wine vinegar, and take fine flax hurds and 
dip them therein, then ſtop the ſame hard 
unto the horſe's ears, and with a needle and 


thread ſtitch the horſe's ears together, to keep 
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the medicine from ſhaking out ; then take 
off the white cankerous moſs, which. grows 
upon an old oak-pail, or other oaken-wood, 
a good handful or more, and boil in a pottle 
w new milk, with a root or two of elecam- 
pane, till one half be conſumed ; then train 
it, and preſs the moſs exceedingly ; ; it being 
luke-warm, give it the horſe to drink faſting 
in the morning, and ride or walk him an 
hour after it gently; then ſet him up very 
warm, and having ſtood an hovr, offer. him 


meat, which he will willingly take, and ear 


heartily, and in any caſe ſprinkle his hay witli 

water. But if you ſhall perceive that he 
caſteth foul and thy matter at his noſtrils, 

every morning as ſoon as you have given him 

the drench, take of auripigmentum two 
drams, of colts- foot made into powder as 
much; then with turpentine work them to a 
ſtiff paſte, and make little round cakes or 
troches thereof, of the compaſs of. a groat, 
but much thicker, dry them a little, then ſet 
a chaffing-diſh on: the coals, and-laying one 

or two of theſe cakes. thereon, cover them 

with a tunnel, ſuch as you tun wine or beer 
into bottles with, that the ſmoke may aſcend 
through the ſame ; and having made the 
horſe's. head faſt, put the ſmoke to his noſ- 
trils, and perfume. him well with the ſame; 
and though at the firſt he be ſomewhat coy 


to take — yet having once felt the ſmell. 
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of it, he will take ſuch delight in it, that he 
will of his own accord thruſt his noſe to the 
fame. As ſoon as you have perfumed your 
horſe, ride him out till he begin to ſweat, 
then ſet him in the ſtable, and do as afore- 
faid ; and let him not for a great while drink 
any cold water, either 1n- his ſickneſs, or out 
of his ſickneſs, but when you ride him after 


it; but if your occaſion will not permit to do 


ſo, then you muſt heat a bottle of water on 
the fire ſealding hot, and put it into a gallon 
or two of cold water, ſo that it may only take 
the coldneſs away; then caſt a handful or 
two of ground- malt or wheat-bran into che 
fame. 


For ſurfeiting with provender. 


When a horſe hath eaten more than the 
ſtomach can well digeſt, he is in ſuch pain 
that he is not able to ſtand, but lieth and 
walloweth as if he had the bots. The cure 
is, to let him blood, and draw. his yard and 
waſh it, and put a piece of a clove of garlic 
into it, to make him piſs; alſo to rake bim 
behind, and give him a gliſter.. 


Fer the navel- gall. 


The cure is, take chimney-ſoot and yeaſt 
mixed together, and plaiſter it once or twice 


a day. 


ce 


The hurt cometh by ſome ſprain. The 
cure is, that as ſoon as he beginneth to com- 
plain, which is by reeling or rowling in the 
hinder parts, which is eaſily diſcerned, then 
take a ſheep-ſkin, as hot as it can be taken 
from the ſheep, and clap the fleſhy ſide along 
the back, and: preſently put. many cloaths - 
upon it to keep his back as warm as may be, 
and fo let him continue till it begin to ſmell, 
then prepare another in like- manner, and 
take away the old, and ſo continue him for 
twenty-one days at leaſt, and let him not be 
travelled, but ſtill reſt. And if this help 
him not, then draw his back with a hot iron 
right out, on both ſides of the edge of his 
back, from the pitch of the buttock, to a 
handful within the ſaddle, and then over- 
thwart, and let not the ſtrokes be deep 
ſo burned that they may look yellow; then 
preſently lay on this charge: Pitch a pound, 
roſin half a pound, bole- armony half a pound, 
made in powder, and half a pint of tar, boil 
all together in a pot till they be thoroughly 
mingled: then being luke-warm, daub it 
very thick: upon the burning, and clap as 
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For the ſwaying of the back. | 


many flocks of the horſe's colour as you can 


make to abide 
fall off. 


„ and let them remain till they 
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it upon the ſwelled part; and if any ching 


1 


Of the guarded, or foul feelled legs, or other 


parts, by reaſen of the melting of the greaſe, 
or other accidents. 


Firſt with the fleam prick the parts that 
are ſwelled ; take a pint of wine-lees, of 
cummin- ſeeds, and a handful of wheat-flour, 
boil them together till they are thick, then 


apply this poultis, very hot, to the part ſwel- 


led, renewing it but once in twenty-four 
hours; then if this in two or three times draw 
it to a head, lance it and heal it, either with 
a plaiſter of ſhoemakers-wax, or yolk of an 
egg, wheat-flour and honey beat all to a 
ſalve. But if it do not draw to any head, 
and yet the ſwelling continue, then rake a 


quarter of a pound of pitch, as much virgins- 


wax, roſin half a pound, of the juice of hyſop 
half an ounce, deers ſuet half a pound, popu- 
leon half an ounce, drops of ſtorax half an 
ounce, and boil all together in an earthen pot; 


and after it is cold, take of brimſtone half a 


bound, armoniac an ounce and a half, coſtus as 
much, beat theſe into a fine powder, and then 
incorporate them with the other, and boil them 


all over again very well; which done, pour 


the whole mixture into cold water, then roll 
it in ſeven. big rolls, plaiſterwiſe; afterwards 
fpread this plaiſter upon a piece of leather, 

and fold it about the ſwelled member, or lay 


er 
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will do it, this ſurely will aſſwage it, and af- 
ford much ſtrength to the ſinews. You ſhall. 
by no means remove this plaiſter, as long as. 
it will ſtick on. This plaiſter, I muſt con- 
feſs, is coſtly. and curious to make ; but that 
horſe that hath it applied to his limbs when 
he cometh from travel ſhall never be troub- 
led with ſwelled legs, or ever throw out wind- 
galls; but if you will not be at ſuch coſt, 
then. continually,, both. before and after the 
travel of your horſe, when he is. in the houſe, 
ſeveral times in a day lave and waſh his 
limbs or other ſwelled _ with the coldeſt 


and cleareſt fountain-water that you can get. 


and ſometimes let the horſe ſtand in a cold 
clear river, for a quarter of an hour or more - 
up to the knees,. but no farther. This me- 
dicine, how poorly ſoever you: may look on. 
it, is of infinite virtue; and though. I write 
of cold water, yet is the operation hot and 
fiery ; only this you muſt remember, that 
this application appertains not to impoſt- 
humes,, but to. ſtrains and ſwellings, which, 
are without much ARR: 


How to keep a 10006 or jade from tiring. 


H you ride on a tiring jade, and fear the 
— cruelty of this lazy beaſt, then be 


ſure to curry about vn the fine ſearſed pow- 
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der of elecampane, and when others bait tlieit 
horſes, the firſt thing is to ſet up warm and 
not walk him After he hath been well rub- 


bed, take a quart of ſtrong- ale, and put 
thereto half an ounce of powder of elecam- 


pane, and brew them together, then give it 
the horſe with a horn; when done, tye his 
head to the rack, for you need not care for 
provender till night, at which time proven- 
der him well, and in the morning give him 


oats or bread, or both, in a plentiful man- 


ner; and being ready to back him, give him 
the former quantity of ale, and the powder 


aforeſaid, and you ſhall find him to travel 


with great courage and ſpirit. Alſo take a 


bunch of penny-royal,. and tye it to the 


mouth of your bit, or ſnaffle, and you ſhall 


find it very comfortable ro him, Now, if 
the horſe, notwithſtanding all this, do hap- 


en-to tire, then you ſhall take off the ſaddle, 


and with the herb called arſe-ſmart, rub his 


back very hard, then laying arſe-ſmart all 
under the ſaddle, ſo ride. him, and if there 


be any life in him, it will make him go; for 


this is a notable N and the imarr i is al. 


moſt intollerable. 
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Two forts of balls to cure any violent cold, or 

glanders, to prevent heart-fickneſs, purge a- 
way all molten-greaſe, recover a loſt ſtomach, 
keep the heart from fainting with exerciſe; 

and make a lean horſe ſuddenly fat. 


Take anniſeeds, cummin-ſeeds, fenugreek- 
ſeeds, and the powder of elecampane roots 
two ounces, beat them to a very fine powder, 
then add to them an ounce of flour of brim- 


ſtone, and take an ounce of the beſt juice of 


liquorice, and diſſolve it in half a pint of 
white-wine, which done, take an ounce of 
the oil of anniſeeds, as much of the ſyrup of 


colt's foot, and ſalled-oil, and of fine live 
honey a pint ; then mix all this with the for- 


mer powder, and with as much fine wheat- 
flour, as will bind them together, work them 
into a ſtiff paſte, and make balls thereof big- 


ger than French walnuts, and to keep them 


in a cloſe gallipot, for they will laſt all the 
year; and when you have occaſion to uſe it, 
take one and anoint it all over with ſweet 
butter, and give the horſe every morning 


one, in the manner of a pill, and ride him a 


little after it, then feed, or water him abroad 
or at home, according to your uſual cuſtom, 
and thus do, (if it be to prevent ſickneſs) for 
three or four mornings together; but if it be 


to take away an infirmity, then. ule it at leaſt 
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a week or more; if it be to take away mol- 
ten- greaſe, or foulneſs, then inftantly. after 
his heat, or in his heat only; but if it be to 
fatten a horſe, then uſe it at leaſt a fortnight. 
Now if you find any difficulty gf. giving it as 
pills, you may then at your pleaſure diſſolve 
one of thoſe balls either into beer, ale, or 
ſweet wine, and ſo give it the horſe to drink 
with a horn. But if it be to fatten, and take 
away infirmity, as the running glaunders, or 
fuch like; then beſides theſe balls, you may 
make theſe ſecond balls: Take of wheat- 
flour, fix pound or more, as ſhall ſuffice to 
make ſtiff the paſte, then take of anniſeeds, 
of cummin-ſeeds, of cathanus, of fenugreek, 
and ordinary. brimſtone, of each two ounces, 
fatled-oil a pint, of honey and white-wine-a 
pottle, beat thoſe hard ſimples to a fine pow- 
der, and ſearſe them, then with the reſt make 
them into a ſtiff paſte ; then of this paſte take 
a ball as big as a man's fiſt, and diſſolve it 
into two or three gallons of clear cold run- 
ning water, by waſhing and laying the paſte 
therein, and fo give it the horſe to drink atthe 


ordinary watering times, or any other times 


when he is diſpoſed to drink, which cannot 
be too often; then ride and warm him a little 
after it; then when the water is ſpent, do not 
caſt away the bottom, but filling up the vel- 
fel again with new freſh water, diſſolve ano- 


ther ball therein; and thus do for fourteen 
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days together at leaſt, and you ſhall ſee won- 
[ derful effects ariſe. This water ſcowreth, 
0 i cleanſeth and feedeth in an admirable man- 
ner. And the other leſſer balls firſt ſpoken 
8 of purge the ſtomach or intrails of all foul- 
e nefs, void molten-greaſe, fortify nature ſo 
Ir powerful, that it leaves behind it no evil in 
k i the body. And this ſmall ball (if it were for 
e my life (would I give to a horſe immediate 
r ly upon his drawing forth; if he went either 
d run, to hunt, or uſe any violent and ex- 
* team labour. os | 1. 


s, 8 7 For the bide-bound.” SITE 
es, The cauſe nereuf! is ſudden oak aſi: great 


_ best; when the pores are open the cold en- 
v-tereth, and maketh an attraction of the ſinews, 
ke IF fo as the horſe ſeemeth to go or travel with 
ke grief, his ſkin being as if it were ſtarched, 

N being ſhrunk and clinging to his ribs.” The 
cure is, to let him blood in both the flank- 
veins, being next the girding- place and the 
flanks, tien take a quart of good white-wine, 
and put thereunto three ounces of-falled-otl,” _ 
and of cummin one ounce, of anniſeeds two 
ounces, of liquorice two ounces beaten into 
powder, and give it him warm, then let him 
be rubbed half an hour together ; cover all 
his back with a ſack, thoroughly ſoaked in - 
«tub of water, and the water wrung out of - 
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it, and upon that caſt many cloaths, and 


gird them faſt upon him to bring him to a 
ſweat, which is the only chief thing to reco- 
ver him, and give him good maſhes, and 
every day let him be ſo uſed; for ſeven or 
eight days together, give him much ſodden 
barley and beans for Ris diet, and green malt 
on the floor, and after eight days let him 
blood in the two breaſt-veins, about a pint; 
then give him a pint of ſack, and a quarter 
of a pint of ſalled oil, four pennyworth of 
the beſt treacle, and ride him until he ſweat, 
then preſently ſet him into a warm ſtable, and 
cloath him very warm, and at night give 
him a good maſh of malt, with the powder 
ef e to the quantity of two {poonfels 
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The cure thereof are divers, and ſo they 
ought to be; for medicine is to be miniſtred 
according to the hurt, as it may be more or 
leſs. If it be but galled, take ſoot of a chim- 
ney and yeaſt mixed together, and e i 
once or twice a day. 


F or the worms. _ . 


They are 3 of raw and {it hu- 


mours; there are three kinds of them; the 


worm, the bot, and the trencheon. The horſe 
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will lie down and wallow, when they feed on 


him, his breath will ſtink, and his mouth be 
clammy. The cure is, for to give him a 


quart of new-milk, and half a pint of honey 


in it blood-warm, this will make them reſt 
from gnawing of him, becauſe they will ſuck 
thereof till they are ready for to burſt, then 
the next day give him the drink following: 
Firſt take a quart of wort or of ſtrong- ale, 
then take a quarter of a pound of fern, half 
a pound of ſavin, half a pound of ſtorecrop, 
ſtamp them, and put them together with two 


ſpoonfuls of brimſtone, and as much chim- 


ney-ſoot beaten to powder, and let them lye 


in ſteep two hours, then ſtrain them, and 


give the horſe a little warm; bridle him, and 


let him ſtand ſix hours after without meat, 


and there: is no doubt but-the horſe will be 
quiet, for the ſtrength thereof is ſuch to ſtrain 
the maw, as that the bot will not meddle, 
but fly from it, but it doth not kill them. 


After theſe former drinks given him, the third 


day make him purging pills, viz. take of lard 
2 pound, laid in water two hours, take no- 
thing but the clean fat thereof; ſtamp it in 
a mortar, and thereupon put of liquorice, of 
anniſeeds, and fenugreek of each beaten in- 
to powder four ounces; of alloes in powder 
two ounces, and of agarick an ounce, knead 
them into a paſte, and make ſix balls there- 
of, then the horſe having faſted over-night, 
> 


1 
ive him the next morning three of theſe 
pills, anointed with honey; when you have 
opened his mouth, catch hold of his tongue, 


hold it faſt till you have buried in one, and 
thruſt it down his throat with a rowling-pin, 
and then let his tongue go till he hath ſwal- 
lowed it down, and ſo do with the reſt, and 
keep him cloſe from all air, and at night 
give him a ſtrong maſh, and warm-water 
three days after; my reaſon is, for that theſe 
balls will purge out of his body all the bots 
and worms, and all the humours that breed 
and cheriſh them, ſo as that your horſe will 
be perfectly clean; and you ſhall find moſt 
of the bots alive, when they are purged; 
for you cannot kill them with medicine, but 
only make them to forbear vexing him ; for 
fo long as his ma reſteth ſo bitter and ſtink- 
ing, they dare not feed on it, but upon other 
humours, FFF 
For the lax. 


Take of bean- flour and bole-armony, of 
cach a quartern mingled in a quart of red 
wine, give it him luke-warm, and after it 
let him drink warm-water, with bean- flour, 
but if that will not ſtay him, then give him 
half a penny worth of allum, beaten into pow- 
der, and bole-armony beaten ſmall, in a 
quart of milk, ſtirring them till the milk be 
all of a curd, and this will ſtop him. 
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For coſtiveneſs or belly bound. 


Take of the decoction of mallows a quart, 
put it into half a pint of oil, or fo much but- 
ter, an ounce of benedick luxature, and pour 
it into his fundament, whilft another doth 
lead him, and ſo keep it in him as long as 

ou can, and after keep him warm, and give 
bim warm- water to drink. 33 


All theſe infirmities are cured by the following 
medicine : The bloody-rifts, the bladders, the _ 
lampus, all mouth-cankers, all hurts in the 
mouth, the tongue hurt, the paps, the tooth- 
ach, the ſhedding of hair, the tetter- worm. 


Take of new milk three quarts, a good 
handful of plantain, let it boil till a full pint 
be conſumed ; then take fix ounces of allum, 
and an ounce and a half of white ſugar-candy, 
both being made into a very fine powder, fix 
ſpoonfuls of ſtrong wine-vinegar, and put 
them into the milk; then let it boil a little 
till it have a hard curd, then drain it, and 
fave the whey wherewith you ſhall firſt bathe _ 


the ſore; the whey being warm, then with a 


clean cloth dry the ſore, and apply this ſalve 


toit: Take of turpentine, yellow-wax and 


 hogs-greaſe ground to a fine powder an ounce 


and a half, mix all theſe together on a flow 


fire, and then put it into a gally-pot, and let 
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1 
it cool; but in caſe where the bruiſe is not 
| broken, nor is likely to break, you may ap- 
_ ply another medicine, which I ſhall hereafter 
acquaint you with. 


For the yellows. | 


The cauſe hereof is alſo the KOOL LL of 
bad humours, the cure is plain, let him 


blood, if you ſee it yellow, a pottle, then 


give him a quart of white-wine, of ſaffron 
and fenugreek of each half an ounce, and the 


juice that is wrung out of two handfuls of 


ſelandine, and being blood-warm give it 
him, and keep him warm, with good maſhes, 
wherein put two ſpoonfuls of the powder 
of brimſtone. . 


For the [urfeiting and ſeunderiug of the hedy.. 


The cauſe of this diſeaſe is over- much eat- 
ing after labour, whilſt the horfe is hot, 
whereby his meat not being digeſted, breedeth 
evil humours, which by little and little do 
ſpread through all the parts of the body, and 
at length oppreſs the whole body, Ind fo do 
take away his ſtrength that he hath no power 
to go or move. his joints; and being laid is 
not able to rife, whereby he wanteth the uſe 
of piſſing, as alſo of dunging : Nature being 
overcome, then doth. the Lumours rule the 
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1 
body to the deſtruction of it. In like man- 
ner it is when the horſe being over-hot with 
travel, drinketh ſo much as the cold thereof 
ſuppreſſeth his natural heat; the cauſe is, 
that the evil humours deing predominant, 
according to their nature, being heavy and 
moiſt, immediately fall down into the horſe's 
legs and feet, and there reſt, which if not 
prevented, will make great gaudy limbs, as 
the pains, cratches, ſpavins, wind-galls, caſt- 
ing of the hoofs, and ſuch like. The cure 
hereof muſt be according to your effects that 
are wrought in the horſe, if it be perceived, 


and when the hair beginneth to ſhare, that 


he will be chil, and ſhrug for cold, forſake | 


his meat, hang down his head, quiver after 


cold-water, and after two or three days begin 
to cough, which is a ſign that the ſurfeit is 
not great, and that he may be thus cured : 
Cover his belly with the gliſter laſt mention- 
ed, and give him this drink : Take of Malm- 


fey a quart, of ſugar half a quartern, of ein 


namon half an ounce, of liquorice and anni- 


ſeeds, of each two ſpoonfuls, beaten into fine 
powder, put into it malmſey, and give it him 
blood-warm, keep him warm, let him drink 
nothing but 1 and four or five 
days after let him blood, _ 
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L 
For the bole. 


The cauſe of this diſeaſe is twofold ; either 
it proceeds from abundance of bumours, or 
of wind; and although it be wind, yet J 
zudge the original to be an obſtruction of hu- 
mours, which will not ſuffer the wind to have 
its free paſſage, which otherwife nature would 


s, and becauſe it is a diſeaſe that few far. 
riers underftand, I will ſet down ſeveral cures, 
that if one thing cannot be ſpeedily cured a- 
nother may. F firſt, it may be an obſtruc- 


tion, for that the horſe hath the ſtone, and 


cannot ſtale ; for this take a quart of white- 
wine, half a pint of bur-ſeed beaten ſmall, 
two ounces of purſly-ſeed, of ſmallage, ſaxa- 
frage, the roots of philapendula, gromwel- 
ſeed and broomſeed of each two ounces, beat- 
en to fine powder, a good handtul of water- 


craſes, and lay them in ſteep all night, and 


in the morning ſtrain them clean, and put in- 
to it a little black-ſoap and a little utter, 
and ride him until that he begin to ſweat; 
then ſet him in a ſtable, with a great quan- 

tity of ſweet litter under him, cloath him 
warm, and ſo let him ſtand meatleſs ſeven or 


eight hours; then give him dried oats and 
warm-water, and a quantity of falled-oil to 


drink; and before he have this drink let him 
faſt all night. 


expel as his enemy. The cure may be di- 
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To araw the wolves- teeth. 


"Theſe are two little teeth growing in the 


upper jaw next to the great grinding teeth, 


which hinder the horfe from grinding his 
meat, ſo as he will let it fall unchewed, and 
ſometimes you ſhall ſee ſome teeth ſo long 
and overhanging in his jaws, that they race 
and cut his cheeks fo that he cannot feed. 


The cure is, tye the horſe's head to fome rat- 


ter or poſt, his mouth being opened with a 
cord, ſo that you may ſee every part there- 
of, then take a round iron- tool, half a yard 
long, made at the end like a carpenter's 
gough, and with your left-hand ſer the edge 
of that tool at the foot of the wolves-teeth, 
on the outſide of the jaw, turning the hollow . 
fide of the tool downward, holding your hand 
ſteadily, then with a mallet in yeur right- 
hand ſtrike on the head of the tool, a pretty 
hard blow to looſen it, and make it bend in- 
ward, then wrench the tooth outward with - 
the inſide of the tool, and thruſt it out of 

his head; and do the like to the other tooth, 
and fill the holes with ſalt; and if any tooth 
do overhang the nether teeth, to the preju- 


dice of the horſe, then with your mallet and 


tool pare the tooth, or as many as over- hang, 
for hurting the horſe's mob. 
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For the fewelling of the gums. 


The cure is, to make him bleed well in 
the pallat of the mouth, and alſo to ſcarify 


the gums that the rank blood may come out, 
and then rub them thoroughly with  VIRRGAS 
and ſalt. | 


_ Of the rifts or corruption in the pallet of the 
mouth. 


Take ſharp vinegar and ſalt and waſh the | 


fame, and then anoint it with honey. For 
the lampus or haddets in a horſe's Tue, 
every farrier can cure it. 


For the cumey in the mouth. 


This proceeds from the eating of filthy hay 


1 = cats, dogs, and other vermin have piſſed 
upon, which will cauſe the horſe's mouth to 


be furred or clammy,. fo that he will not eat: 


The cure is, to let him blood in two great 
veins under the tongue, and to waſh his 
mouth with vinegar and falt, and to give 
him new bread that is not hot. | 


For the heat in the mouth. 


Turn the upper lip, and Jag it with a lan- 


cet, that it may bleed, and waſh it with vine 
gar and ſalt. 
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Waſh the ſore" 'place with ſtrong vinegar, 
made thick with the powder of allum two or 


three days together, to deſtroy the exulcerate 


matter; then take a quart of fair water, of 
allum four ounces, of honey four or five 
ſpoonfuls, of maudlin leafs, fage leafs, and 
columbine leafs, of each a handful ; boil all 
theſe together till half be conſumed, and 
then every day, being warmed, waſh the ſame 
three or four times a-day, and it will heal it. 


ny or the barbels or paps under the tongue. 


The cure is, to elip them away, and to 
waſh thera with Wen and falt. 


For the burt of the thaguib twith the pit. 


The cure is, to waſh it with allum- water, 
then take black bramble leafs, and chop them 
with jard, and put them within a clout, and 
make them as round as a ball; then dip the 
fame in honey, and anoint the tongue there- 
with until it be whole. e 


For Bleeding at the noſe.” 


This may be derived from many caules, 


which cannot be truly known, as, proceeding 
bom the body, and Cog ſhalt a direct 
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how to cure the ſame. Take a pint of red- 
wine, and put thereto a quart of bole-armony 
beat to fine powder, and,put one half into 
the noſtril that bleedeth, holding up his head; 
this may do well, if the noſtril or head be the 
original cauſe ; the next day give him the reſt 
into his body, and that will ſurely bind his 
body, and it may help the bleeding inward, 


Of the Vines. 


A ; 


This diſtemper proceedeth from the cor- 


ruption of blood. The cure is, draw them 
with a hot iron right down the midſt from the 


toot of the ear, ſo far as the tip of the ear 


will reach, being pulled down, and again 
under the root of the ear, with a hot iron 
draw two ſtrikes on each ſide; then in the 
midſt of the firſt line lance them with a lance 
or razor, taking hold of the kernels with a 
Pair of pinchers, but beware you touch them 
not with your bare fingers; pull them ſo far 
out with your pinchers, as that you may cut 
the kernels out without hurting the vein; 
then fill the hole full of ſalt. 75 


For the-canker in the noſe. 
This proceeds from corrupt blood and con- 


ſumed fleſh, which makes it raw with, and 


in the end will eat the griſtle thereof; it will 
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alſo cauſe the horſe to bleed at the noſe, and 


to yield a filthy ſavour. The cure is, take 
green coperas and allum, each a pound, 


and of white coperas a quarter of a pound, 
boil theſe in a pottle of running water till 
half be conſumed, then take it off, and put 
to it half a pint of honey; hold up his head 
with a ſtaff, but not too high, and ſquirt 


the water, being lukewarm, three or four 


times together into his 'noſtrils, and give 


him liberty to blow out the filthy matter leſt 
you choak him; and with a ſtick and rag 


waſh his noſtrils twice day until 1 it TIA whole. 


For the canker of the eyes. 


This proceeds from the corruption of the 
blood, by reaſon whereof you will ſee many 
red pimples within and without the eye, and 


through inflammation. the eye will look red, 


and be full of corruption. The cure is, to 
let him blood on the ſide of the neck that you 
ſee the eye is grieved, a pottle or more; if 
you ſee the blood very foul, and the inflam- 
mation great, then take three pints of fair 
water, roch-allum, and green coperas an 
ounce, and boil them till half be conſumed, 

then once a day being made warm, with a 
fine cloth cleanſe the eye, ſo that it look 
raw and do this every _ till it be whole. 
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For impeſtumes inthe ears.” 


This may proceed from ſome. blow, or 
evil humours. The cure is, take powder of 
lintſeed, and of wheat-flour, of each half a 
pint, hogs-greaſe a pound, warm them in a 
pot on the fire, until they be thoroughly in- 
— by continual ſtirring, then take 

a piece of white leather, - ſomewhat bigger 
than the impoſtumation, and ſpread it very 
warm, as far as will cover the ſwelling, and 
renew it every day till it break, then launce 
it ſo as the corruption go downward, and 
tent it to the bottom with a full tent of flax, 
dipt in this ointment : Mel roſarum, oil of 
life, and turpentine, of each two ounces, and 
mingle them thoroughly; then make him a 
biggen of canvas to cloſe in the ſore, ſo as 
the tent and ointment may abide within, re- 
newing it every day once until it be whole; 
but if the pain be in the ears, without any 
great ſwelling, which may be only with cold, 
then take black wool dipt in the oil of camo- 
mile, and Ms: it into his — 


Of the pole-evil 


This dab likewiſe from the ſame 
cauſes, and groweth like a fiſtula betwixt the 
cars, or nape of the neck, you ſhall perceive 
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it by the fwelling ; if it be not broken, ripen 
it with a plaiſter of white hogs-greaſe, as 
though you would ſcald it therewith, — 
atk him a — to keep him very warm, 
and renew the plaiſter twice a-day very hot, 
and it will — the ſooner; then where it is 
ſofteſt, and where the corruption may Bon 
iſſue out, with a round hot iron, as big as 
your little finger, two inches beneath the ſoft 
place, thruſt it upwards, ſo as the ee of 
the iron may come forth at the ripeſt place; 
then tent it with flax dipt in hogs-greaſe, and 
lay alſo a plaiſter of- hogs-greaſe on the ſame, 
renewing it for four or five days; then after- 


_ wards, take half a pound of turpentine waſh- 


ed clean; and dryed from the water, with two 
yolks of eggs, and a little ſaffron, and min- 
gle them together; then with a quill ſearch 
the depth of the hole, and after with a ſponge, 
ſo big as the hole to the bottom, and ſo 
chruſt it with a quill into the wound to the 
bottom, and a warm plaiſter of hogs-greaſe 
to cover it, renewing it twice a- day; but 
when the as. ceaſes, uſe no Yer” 


For the Raggers, 


The enn of this diſeaſe, for that the 
brain and the ſtomach are united and chang- 
ed together with certain ſinews, and thereby 
interchangeably communicate their damages, 
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to as when the ſtomach is oppreſſed with the 
groſs and rough humours, or ſome ſtrong 
vapours, as when the horſe hath eat ſome 
{trong herb, as wild parſnips, or ſuch like, 
by the ſtrong vapouring ſpirits, proceeding - 
out of the ſtomach to the brain, oppreſ- 
ſing it as the ſtrong vaporous ſpirit of | 
wine, aquavitæ, and the like, do the brain | 
of man, he is dizzy and reeleth as if he were 
drunk; at firſt he doth only reel and ſtag- ) 
ger as if his back were ſwayed, and will eat | ; 
his meat, but afterwards he will forſake it, k 
and not be able to ſtand. - The cure. is, let : 
him blood in the temple-veins, a handful r 
under the eyes, then take garlic, herb-grace, I e 
a little leayen and bay-ſalt, ſtamp them to- o 
gether, put thereto a little quantity of aqua- o 
vitæ, and put it into the horſe's ears, and tl 
bind them cloſe, and ſo let it remain tWenty- Im 
four hours, and waſh his tongue with ſharp 
vinegar and falt ; let him not drink any cold- 
water, and once a-day gently walk him. 


A ſovereign medicine, called the emperor of me- 
dicines, concerning horſes. 


Take of wheat-meal fix pounds, or as much 
as will bring all the ſimples following to a 
{tiff paſte ; of anniſeeds two ounces, of cum- 
min- ſeeds fix drams, of carthamus one dram 
and a half, of fenugreek one ounce and two 


1 

drams, of brimſtone an ounce and a half, and 
of ſalled- oil one pint and two ounces, of ho- 
ney one pound and à half, of white-wine 


four pints; and all this muſt be made into a 


very ſtiff paſte, the hard ſimples being pound- 


ed and ſearſed to a fine powder, and ſo mix- 


ed with the ſweet ſimples. After this paſte 
is made, it muſt be kept in a very clean 
cloth; and when you have occaſion to ule it, 


you ſhall take thereof as much as will make 


a round ball as big as a man's fiſt; ' and this 


ball you ſhall, by continual waſhing, laving 


and ſqueezing, diſſolve into a gallon of run- 
ning-water; ſo give it the horſe to drink, 
either after his heats, or any violent labour 
or exerciſe, or when he is ſick, poor, lean, 
or inwardly diſeaſed, and full of foul ſurfeits, 
then you-ſhall fuffer him to drink thereof as 
much and as often as he pleaſeth; the colour 
of the water will offend him to take it, there- 


fore at the firſt offer it him in the dark, of 


which when he has but once taſted, he will 
then forſake all water whatſoever to drink of 
this only. Now touching the virtues which 
appertain to this medicine, they are theſe : 
Firſt, If your horſe be never ſo poor, lean, 
furfeited, and diſeaſed, if you give your 
horſe of this water, with the ball diſſolved in 


it, as aforeſaid, it will in fourteen days not 


only cleanſe and ſcower him, but alſo purify 
the blood, and enliven and quicken him in 
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2 wonderful manner. Secondly, It will be 2 
means to prevent any ſickneſs for a. long time. 
Laſily, It will make him continue in good 
caſe, feed luſtily, and gain fleſh apace. 


A ſafe purge to prevent fickneſs. 


Take aquarter of a pound of red ſaunders, 
and as much freſh-butter, make them up, 


and give them as the former, or roſemary 
leaves bruiſed and mixed with butter, or 
green figs, ſo ordered; and let thoſe that 
undertake the cure of horſes, obferve Parti- 
an theſe five things. 

To what diſeaſes horſes are inclinable. 
From the cauſe they proceed. 
By what means the cauſes do accrue. 

« The tokens by which any diſtemper is 


known. 


2 COATS 


remedies. 


The cauſe of this diſeaſe is over-much "5 


neſs, or very great eating or feeding, much 
reſt, want of moderate exerciſe, or by over- 
much bleeding, extream labour, or extream 
cold. That which proceeds from great ful- 
neſs and reſt, comes ſuddenly ; that which 


comes by emptineſs and penury, goes on by 


. And how to apply apt and ſcaſonable I 
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could not eat nor drink, but by ſucking his 
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little and little. I have ſeen a horſe who! 


had his head awry, and neck ſo ſtiff, as he 
could not bow any manner of way, nor the 
ſtrength of men open his jaws or mouth with- 
out breaking them ; his eyes hollow 1n his 
head, and the fleſhy parts thereof turned 
backwards; his tongue ſo benumed that he 


drink by little and little with hs lips, all 

which came by full and foul feeding, and is 
too much reſt, being, notwithſtanding, ex- 9 
ceeding fat when he died. The cure of this 

diſeaſe is, to take a great quantity of blood a 

from him; take him behind, and give him 

a gliſter of mallows, camomile, and fennel 


boiled in milk. 


How to order him a 2 this, for the recovery 
of his limbs, . 


Let kim be rubbed by two or three ſtrong 
tuſty men, and keep him in a very warm 
room ; then take two quarts of ſtrong-ale, 
and two pound of black-ſoap, and boil them 
together till they look like tar, and anoint 
and rub his body therewith, ſo as it may 
drink it in; then cloath him, and ſtuff his 
head and neck clofe, and all the parts of his 
body, to bring him into a great ſweat; give 


him a pint of white-wine, two ounces of a- 


loes, and half an ounce of agaric infuſed . .. 
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therein, beaten ſmall, putting therein three 


ſpoonfuls of clarified hogs-greaſe; and, if 


that will not do, give hin every day a gliſ- 
ter: keep him warm and well rubbed; then 
give him ſmall ale to drink, wherein mal- 
lows and liquorice have been boiled; let his 
diet be ſmall, but ſweet and good. 


Far a cold in the bead. 


The cauſe thereof proceeds from ſome heat, 
or ſtanding too much ſtiff; or from having 
ſome air piercing his head when he is hot; or 
from ſome humours congealed after long reſt, 
and full feeding; or through his wanting 
moderate exerciſe to expel: the fame. The 


ſigns are, a continual diſtilling rhuem, wa- 
teriſh eyes, or his ſhort drawing breath at his 


noſtrils, when the canes and paſſage of the 
breath or ſtopped. The cure 1s, put upon 
his head a double hood, and every mc xning, 
when he is faſting, ride him; take two gooſe- 
feathers dipped in oil of bay, and thruſt them 
up his noſtrils; through the ends thereof, 
with a needle, put two threads to faſten the 
ſame to the head-ſtall, fo as the feathers can- 
not fall out, and to the ſnaffle or bit that he 
is ridden with, faſten a root or two of poly- 
podium of the oak, which has been ſteeped 
all night in ſcike-oil, and every time you 
tide him, anoint the ſame with the ſaid oil; 


* } 


and when he cometh home, put on his head 


the double hood, and perfume him with hot 


en caſting a cloth over his head: 
Uſe him thus nine days together, and be ſure 
to give him warm-water, or good maſhes, 
during the ſaid nine days; for all rheums 


having continuance, are dangerous, and 
many times leave behind them a worſe diſ- 


eaſe than themſelves. 


The mourning of the chine, its uh and cure. 


The cauſe hereof is great heat, and aſter- 


wards taking of cold: And jr}, it beginneth 


with rheum, then the glaunders, and after- 
wards the mourning of the chine, (as it is 


uſually termed) but more truly and eſſential- 
ly, it begins with rheum, which proceedeth to 
inflammation of the liver and lungs, by con- 
tinual diſtilling upon them, then to the glaun- 
ders, which is the impoſtumation thereof. 


And laftly, to an exaltation, which abrupt- 


ly, and untruly is called the mourning of the 
chine. The ſigns to know the diſeaſe are 
theſe, 1. The continual diſtilling of rheum 
in the head. 2. The continuing knobs, be- 
twixt the jaws. 3. The keeping of his hair 
without caſting. 4. The continual running 
of thick ſtinking matter from the noſe. 5, 
The faſtning and growing of a knob as big 


as a walnut on the inſide of ode * the jaws, 
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which if ſo, commit his carcaſs to the crows, 
for he is paſt all help. The cure for ſuch a 
horſe as may be curable, is to follow theſe 
directions: For the firſt, which is rheum, the 
cure I have mentioned for the cold in the 
head. For the fecond, which is a congeal- 
ed ſubſtance, gathered into two knobs be- 
twixt the jaws, it is cured as the glaunders. 


For the third, which is keeping ſtill his win-⸗ 
ter coat, and not caſting off the hair, let him 


blood often, until you ſee that he hath pure 
and fine blood, and give him good maſhes, 
made very ſtong with malt; and put in his 
provender polypodium of the oak cur ſmall, 
the root of the white lilly cut ſmall, of each 


a good quantity, if he will eat, and ſhread 


in alſo a quantity of liverwort; and, if he 
be a horſe of value, at every time a ſixpenny 
weight of rhubarb; and every morning, being 
faſting, give him a pint of the drink preſcrib- 
ed for the preſervation of the lungs, and 


keep him enly with wheat-ſtraw, (but not 


| hay) and old, Tweet and clean oats. 


The manner of ordering him after this. 


Every n morning, after he hath drunk that 
clean drink, ride him two or three miles. 
For the fourth, which is the thick running 
at the noſe, continually clear his head, as 


| hath þeen preſcribed for the cold in oo head; 
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and ſo in every part, as the reſt are prefcrib- 
ed, only adding of purging drinks, viz. af- 
ter all theſe preſcribed orders, give him two 
ſeveral mornings, a pint of white-wine, an 
ounce: and a Half of aloes, half an ounce of 
agaric, two drams of hquorice and annifeeds, 
and a ſpoonful of pure hogs-greaſe warmed 
and well diſſolved together, and after he 
hath purged, the next day let him bleed in 
both the breaſt-veins the quantity of a quart, 
and ſtil] keep him with good maſhes _ mo- 
derate travel; give him every morning faſt- 
ing, for nine days after, a pint of that drink 
which I preſcribed for the clearing of the 
tungs. For the fifth, If you find amendment, 
but a knob growing on his jaw, then you muſt 
give him a purge with pills, as I have pre- 
ſcribed ; and if that help him not, then with- 
out all doubt he 1s paſt all remedy. 


For broken-wind, the cauſe.. 


The cauſe why a horſe draws his breath 
yery ſhort may be many, as ſickneſs, great 
foulneſs, or violent exerciſe ; but the reaſon 
of this cauſe is, for that the heart being the 
only hoteſt part of the body, from whence 
the arteries and veins do carry the heat there- 
of to every part of the body ; (and therefore 


it is truly faid to be the chariot of life) when 
they by ſickneſs, fulneſs, or violence of ex- 
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erciſe, is choaked, and as it were, ſmother- 
ed with great heat, then do the lights, being 


bellows to draw breath, according to that 
office that nature hath ordained them unto, 


preſently labour with all -violence to draw 


it, to cool and comfort the heart, and ſo 
conſequently all the members and parts of 
the body, to fill all the empty corners with 


air, which naturally, and in predominant 


qualities is moiſt ; and when they have drawn 
ſufficient breath, the drynefs and heat, by 
the moiſture of the air, is quenched ; which 
being fo, then doth the creature draw breath 
leaſurely and coldly, and not before; but ſo 
long as the heart is oppreſſed by the violent 


— of ſickneſs, by great fulneſs, or violent 


exerciſe, the lanes, pipes, and paſſages for 
the breath are almoſt ſtopped and choaked 
up, then do the lungs labour very extream 
thick, to preſerve the life of the creature, 
which is the heart; and therefore it is ſaid 


to be the firſt that liveth, and the laſt that 


dieth. And to make the ſame a little plain- 
er, obſerve a horſe that is broken-winded, 
(as the uſual term is), and you ſhall find that 
he fetcheth his breath much ſhorter, when he 
is kept in the ſtable only with dry meat, than 

when he goeth to graſs; and the only reaſon 
is, the coldneſs of the moiſt food, which 
keepeth the heart and all the body in cool- 
neſs, becauſe the humours that proceed from 
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the digeſture of graſs are cool and moiſt ac- 
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f Take the dw © a boar dried- to powder 
ha ſpoonful, diapenthe two ounces, the Juice | 
it of Spaniſh liquorice diſſolved, an ounce, in a 
n quarter of a pint of ale, put theſe i into a pint 
y. | of new milk, and give it him warm faſting; 

h repeat it for five or ſix mornings, and ride 
h him a gentle pace after it, if the weather be 
o | warm or ſeaſonable, without letting. him 
it water, or eat any thing; then put him into 
ita warm ſtable, give him a maſh of oats and 
xr ſplit-beans, and keep him clean littered, and 
d free from any noiſome ſcents, and the lungs 
m | by this means, as well as the wind-pipe being 
e, ||| cleaned; the breath by degrees, if you do not 
d over labour, heat or ride him in much rainy 
at weather, will return to its former caſe and 
moderate breathings. 


4 ſoverei gn drink to preſerve a borſe s lungs 
and liver clear; the moſt excellent knowledge 
in a ene or farrier. 2 | 


Take tartar of white-wine les, (which ; is 
no other than the lees of white- wine dried to 
powder, an ounce and a half, hyſop two 


. 
handfuls, of colts- foot two handfuls, of hore- 
hound an handful, of enula-campana roots 
an ounce, and red ſugar-candy four ounces, 
boil them all in a quart of ale, and when it 
is half boiled, put to it of hyſop-water twice 
diſtilled, one pint, boil them again, then 
ſtrain it and give it him very warm to drink. 
If you have a delicate horſe, and have clears 
ed him, and dieted him, (for I would not 
have the owner to be at any extraordinary 
charge with a jade,) then every morning 
that you ſhall hunt him, or exerciſe him, 
give him, faſting, a pint of this drink, and 
ſo continue him, untl you find him clean, 
and in perfect breath. The lungs moſt prin- 
cipally ought to be kept clean, as they con- 
tinually draw freſh air to them, filling all the 
empty corners with moiſtneſs; and that is 
the reaſon why horſes are broken-winded, be- 
cauſe the lungs are imperfect to do their 
office. And likewiſe your broken-winded 
horſes, when they are kept only with a dry 
| ſort of meat, do draw their breaths much 
| ſhorter than when they go to graſs, becauſe 
graſs is naturally cold and moiſt, and there- 
by his heart being the more cold, the horſe 
draweth his breath much better, and more at 
length. But if the horſe be clear, empty and 
found of body, then doth he always draw his 
breath alike. From which ground of reaſon, 
three things may be collected and obſerved: 
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Eirfſt; That the horſe's head be kept clear 
from all obſtructions, the which always com- 
eth of cold, which greatly hindereth the 
drawing of breath in the body. Secondly, - 
That the ſkin of the horſe be kept clear and 
open, to draw breath at the pores of the ſkin, 
into the body. Thirdly, That the canalis pul- 
moris, the pipes or lances of the lungs, be not 
opilated or ſtopped through viſcuous plegm 
or rough humours, like bird-lime, or with 
impoſthumation in the pipes, and ſo become 
putrified; every one of which, in continuance 
of time will deſtroy the horſe, | 
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Of the figns of the inward fickneſſes of 8 horſe. 


To know the true ſigns of the ſickneſſes; 
if they proceed from the firſt occaſion, which 
is heat, then the ſigns are theſe : Hirſt, Hea- 
vineſs of countenance, ſwelling in the limbs, 
ſcowring, or looſeneſs of the body in the be- 
ginning of the fickneſs, and dryneſs or coſ- 
tiveneſs in the latter end, ſhort breath and 
hot, with a loathing and forſaking of his 
meat. If it proceeds from the ſecond occa- 
ſion, which is cold, then the ſigns are alſo 
heavineſs of countenance, either dull, or elſe 
cloſe. up eyes; hard boyls, or big puſtles 


betwixt the chops and the root of the tongue; 
and ſometimes a hard ſwelling up from the. 


chops to the root of the ear; a rotten and 
| | R | ” 1 . a 5 F 
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moiſt cough, the horſe ever chewing ſome 
filthy phlegmatic matter in his mouth after 
his coughing, which in one reſpect is no evil 
ſign, becauſe it ſheweth a rotten cold that is 
but newly gotten, and ſo ought to be cleanſed, 
whereas to cough clear and hollow, and not 
to chew after it, ſhews a dry cold that is of 
long continuance, ſore feſtered, and hard to 
be recovered. Laſtly, His body will fall a- 
way, and when he drinketh water, it will 
iſſue forth at his noſtrils; his eyes will be 
ever mattery and running, and his hair rough 
and ſtirring. If it proceeds from the third 
occaſion, which is the ſurfeits of meat and 
drink, either natural or unnatural, then the 
ſigns are theſe; heavineſs of head and coun- 
tenance, in ſuch a violent manner that the 
horſe can hardly lift his head from the man- 
ger; a dull and dead eye, a ſtaggering and 
reeling pace, and if the diſeaſe be far grown, 
a frantic and mad behaviour, as biting the 
rack and manger, and at ſuch as ſhall come 
about. him; ſometimes biting at himſelf, and 
beating his head againſt the wall, boards or 

round, and other frantic paſſions : But if 
the diſeaſe be leſs contagious in the brain, 
but more inwardly ſettled at the heart, then 
the ſigns are yellow in the whites of the eyes, 
and in the inſide of both the upper and nether 
lips; if the diſeaſe be far gone, then a yel- 
low over all the ſkin, and a continual faint 


E | 
ſweat doth break forth ; and therefore by all 


means remember, that though the alteration 


of colours is natural, yet with all you muſt 


underſtand that it is not ſo in all caſes. If 
the dapple-gray in proceſs of time turn to 
white, the dark iron-gray to a bright colour, 
the black to an iron- gray and ſuch like, that 
this is no unnatural alteration, and ſo no 
figns of ſickneſs. And therefore, not to be 


_ deceived at all, or to be doubtful, acquaint 


yourſelf with the true colour and complexion 
of your horſe, which you ſhall beſt diſcern 
when he is at the pride and height of luſt, 
when he is wanton, proud of *fleſh, ſmooth, 
ſleek, and ſhining; and when you ſhall ſee 
his complexion alter in any part, or alt, then 


expect ſome ſickneſs.. As you thus acquaint 


yourſelf with the complexion of your horſe as 


to colours, fo you muſt alſo have a ſettled 


knowledge of his countenance and gefture ; 
and to that end you muſt be careful to mark 
and note them in all his actions and motions, 
as well within doors as without, as well in 
his play as in his reſt; at his time of feeding, 
and at his time of exerciſe.” You ſhall note 
the cheerfulneſs of his eye, the carriage of 
his head and neck, which are his angry cha- 
rafters, and which his pleaſant; and when 
he biteth for wantonneſs or offence; and theſe 
you ſhall beſt find out in his feeding, in his 
exerciſe and playing in his dreſſing; and if 
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at any time you find any of theſe characters 
fall on a ſudden, and that his geſture is more 
lumpiſh and heavy, then call yourſelf to an 
account of what you have done, either in ex- 
erciſe, feeding, airing, or ordering, for there 
is no doubt but there is diſtemper and ſick- 
neſs approaching, if it be not prevented. 


Ohſervations to be taken from the horſe's feed- 
ing and dung, as to the fiate of his body, Sc. 


Having thus acquainted yourſelf with the 
complexion and countenance-of your! horſe, 
ſo you muſt alſo not be ignorant, but obſerve 
divers other outward and inward qualities, 
for they are the greateſt light that can be both 
to health and ſickneſs ;. and to this end you 
ſhall eſpecially mark his filing and his emp- 
tying ; that is, the manner of feeding, and 
the manner of diſcharging his body. In his 
feeding, whether he eats with a good appe- 
tite, or a weak ſtomach : The firit is health - 
ful, the latter unwholeſome: For if he eat 


Vith a good appetite, he will neigh and call 


for his meat before it come; when either he 
ſeeth his keeper, or a preparation for feed- 
ing, as ſifting the oats, chipping of the bread, 
or the like, he will receive it cheerfully and 
greedily, ſnaking his head, and ſhewing other 
ſigns of alacrity and rejoicing; which quali- 
ties, after he hath uſed, if on the ſudden he 
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refrain, and fo receive his meat dully and 
unpleaſant, it is a great ſign of ſickneſs. As 
in his feeding, ſo you ſhall mark his qualities 
in emptying, at the time, the place, the ſub- 
ſtance. The time, as whether he emptieth 
in the night-time better than in the day. The 
place, whether he emptieth better in the houſe 
or abroad, or when you are mounted; whe- 
ther before you begin exerciſe, or elſe after 
fome gentle motion or ſtirring ; whether at 
the ſtable door, or at ſome unuſual places by 
the way, or in the ground where you give 
him his exerciſe. Laſily, For the ſubſtance, 
whether it be much or little; if it be much, 
you muſt forbear exerciſe, and make him 
empty the oftner; and if it be little, then 
you may labour at pleaſure, whether it be 


good or bad, and — commonly falleth out 


enen to the food he eateth. 


7. bings to. be W from 7 the foregoing 0b- 


Jer vations. 1 


If it be clear, firm and * with white 
grains, in complexion like ſweep-ſoap, then 
It is wholeſome, if it be black it ſhews heat 
in the body, if greaſy then it ſhews foulneſs, 
if red and hard it ſhews coſtiveneſs, if pale 
and looſe then inward coldneſs. And as you 
thus obſerve his ordure, ſo you muſt alſo ob- 
ſerve his mane, whether high, low, &c. As 
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theſe qualities of feeding and emptying; ſo 


you ſhall note his qualities in reſt. and watch- 


ings, that is, in his lying down and ſtanding 
up; what hours and times he obſerveth for 
either, and how long he continueth in them. 
And if at any time you find ſudden or groſs 


alteration, then be aſſured of ſome ſickneſs 


approaching, and thus do of any other parti- 
cular qualities in your horſe which you ſhall 
obſerve in his health, for it is impoſſible to 
nominate all; and if you find them ſudden- 
ly to ſurpriſe, it 1s doubtful that there is ſome 
ſickneſs following. As you thus obſerve the 
complexions and qualities of the horſe, fo 
you mult obſerve his natural cuſtom and con- 
ditions, and how in his livetyhood and beſt 
health he ſtandeth affected. To particularize 


or name them I cannot, becauſe they pro- 
dceed moſt from hidden inchnations, or elſe 


accidental apprehenſions, which, by conti- 
nuance of time, grow to natural habits; and 
any of theſe, when they ſhall eee or 
fall, are true prognoſtics of diſtemper and 
ſickneſs. There are many other ſigns of ſick- 
nels, as the not caſting of the coat in due 


time, hide-bound, and continual diſlike and 
*leannefs where there is good feeding. But 
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$0 ome other choice obſervations, for the prevent- RE 


ing of all inward Leung. 


The preventing of inward ah con- 
ſiſteth in two ſpecial obſervations and con- 
ſiderations: Firft,, To prevent it before it 
come, that it may not offend at all. The 
ſecond is, to take it at the firſt appearance, 
and ſo prevent it, before it riſe to any great 
danger or hazard, and to prevent ſickneſs, 
that it offend. not your horſe at all. Though 
I have already treated on this ſubject, yet I 
ſhall not omit to write what is of excellent 
eoncernment to the practitioner. When you 
put your horſe to graſs, every three or four 


days before you turn him out, take blood 
from his neck-vein, then the next day after, 


give him a pint and a half of muſcadine, and 
half an ounce of the powder of diapenthe, or 


three quarters of an ounce of the horſe mi- 
thridate, and then by degrees to abate his 
cloaths. You ſhall alſo obſerve, when you 


let your horſe blood, to proportionate the 


quantity you take from him, according to 
the goodnefs or badneſs of the blood; for the 
1ofs o good blood is unwholefome, ad doth 


hurt, 437. preſerve ill blood is dangerous 
and noiſome. Alſo, if you obſerve when you 
take blood from your horſe, to receive it in- 
to a veſſel, and ir it ,about/ continually, 2s 
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the horſe bleedeth, to keep it from clotting; 
then having bled him, take the blood and 
beſmear it all over the horſe's back and body; 


you ſhall find it wonderful wholeſome to 


him, for it comforteth his body, cleareth his 
fkin, and bleedeth a rejoycing in all the 
horſe's internal parts. Now if you have no 
determination to put your horſe to graſs, and 
yet you would prevent inward ſickneſs, then 
you ſhall obſerve once in two or three months, 
when you have the beſt leiſure to reſt your 
horſe after it, not to fail to give him muſca- 
dine and diapenthe, and horſe mithridates, 
as was before ſhewed, and not let him blood 
at all. Now you are to obſerve here, that 
although I only preſcribe muſcadine, where- 
in you ſhall diſſolve your powder, or mithri- 
date, yet know that when you cannot get 
muſcadine or other ſweet wine, that then you 
may take ſtrong-ale or beer, but 1n a great 
quantity; for whereas you take but a pint and 
a half of wine, you ſhall take of beer or ale 
a full ale-quart; as for the powder of mith- 
ridate, you ſhall keep the firſt quantity ak 
ready preſcribed; and if you warm your beer 


or ale a little on the fire it will not be amiſs, 


but better. Now to take ſickneſs at the firſt 
approach, and to prevent it, that it may not 
arrive to any great danger, you ſhall by all 
means obſerve to look well into the occaſions 
of ſickneſs, which are already ſnewed, and 
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into the ſigns of thoſe. occaſions; and if you 
find yourſelf guilty of any of them, or that 
the horſe diſcover: any y- the former figns, 
then preſently rs, blood; and three N 
ral mornings after give him the drink or 

tion before preſcribed, and undoubtedly it 
will prevent all the force of ſickneſs, and re- 
ſtore the horſe to __ Pont and . ſtate 


"00 0 refine the blood, and fond the diver from 
50 infeikion | 


Toke! 'of Part ig ho oak, nie very 
clin, cut it into ſmall pieces, then take a 
handful of liverwort, cut it into ſmall pieces, 
together with ſixpenny weight of rhubarb cut 
ſmall, and every morning, for three or four 
days in a month, give it the horſe in his pro- 
vender very early, two or three hours before 
his watering, and once in half-a- year make 
trial of his blood how pure it is, and accord- 
ingly miniſter help if need be. The medi- 
cine is highly Arwed oy: thoſe that awe 
experienced it. 306191 hen 


Of 4 bleeding in any 1 ad or in any or- 


e wan 2 . | 


1 will now deſcend to the cure of theſe i in- 
ward ſickneſſes. And though every ſeveral | 


Tl 1 
ſickneſs have a ſeveral cure, yet I draw all 
here into one ſudden, but certain and infal- 
lible proved method, ever found proſperous 
and fortunate, whenſoever, by ſigns before 
rehearſed, or other accident or knowledge, 
you ſhall find your horſe grieyouſly pained 
with inward ſickneſs, the firſt thing you ſhall 
do, open his neck-vein, and receive ſome of 
the firſt blood into a pewter porringer, which 
if you ſet in cold water, will preſently diſco- 
ver the foulneſs and putrefaction, then let 
the horſe bleed well till the blood change; 
neither muſt you be nice or tender in this ac- 
tion, becauſe you muſt underſtand that all 
inward ſickneſſes in horſes draw their effects 
from the perfection of the blood only. And 
this is the reaſon, It is certain that the horſe, 
of all other creatures, hath no natural veſſel 
into which to receive the ſcummy and putri- 
fied matter, which ariſeth from corrupt and 
choleric blood, but it is either voided in ex- 
cremental abus or moderate exerciſes 
and ſweats, or elſe by iramoderate exercife 
and violent labour ; by too- much repletion 
and fulneſs, by unwholeſome food and evil 
diet, or by ſome other natural defects, his 
choleric corruption increaſing and overflow- 
ing, it preſently, and in an inſtant, over- 
ſpreads the whole body, having its courſe 
through every vein, and fo diſcoloureth the 
fkin, and makes all the out ward * yellow, 
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eſpecially the eyes and the inſide of the lips; 


alſo mixing with the better blood, and con- 
founding the ſtrength and virtue thereof, it 
brings a general faintneſs over the body, and 
in the end ſuffocateth the heart, of courſe 
there muſt follow ſudden and certain morta- 
lity; and hence proceeds thoſe ſudden deaths 
of horſes, for which our weak farriers can 
give but a fooliſh and idle account. But to 
return to the purpoſe; - after you have taken 
away a good quantity of blood, and (as you 
1 all, or at leaſt, the moſt part of that 
which is corrupt, then ſet him up in the 
ſtable, tying his head to the rack gently, and 
at liberty, nether ſo high that he ſhall be 
compelled to reſt his head upon the bridle, 
nor yet ſo low that he may thruſt his head in- 
to the manger: and thus you ſhall let him 
ſtand at leaſt two hours. 007 4 


How to prepare your horſe after blooging, to re- 
ceive what is neceſſary for remedying dange- 
mn. e 


If the ſickneſs be not contagious and dan- 
gerous, adminiſter not any pation to him 
that day, becauſe the vein being opened, 
and all the numerous powers and faculties of 
the body diſturbed, it will be a double vexa- 
tion of his ſpirits to go alſo through the wor- 
ing of the potion, therefore, in this caſe, the 


ſickneſs not being violent, you may forbear 
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farther adminiſtration, and only aſter the 
horſe hath faſted you ſhall give him ſuch food 
as he will eat, whether it be ſtrong, ſavory, 
ſweet, dry, clean dreſt; as for the quantity 
it matters not, for a ſmall pittance at that 
time will maintain him; beſides emptyneſs 
is no great diſpleaſure. At high noon you 
mall give him a ſweet maſh of malt and wa- 
a ter made in this manner: Take half a peck 
of good malt well ground and put it into a 
pate by itſelf, then take a gallon of fair clear 
water, ſet on the fire; ther when 1t is come 
to the height, that is ready to boil, put as 
much of it to the mali as will. moiſt and co- 
ver the malt all over, and ſtir them exceed- 
ingly well together; cruſhing the malt with 
a flat rudder as much as you can, ever and 
anon taſting it with -yaur finger, till it be as 
ſweet as honey, and then cover it over as cloſe 
as you can, and fo let it ſtand and ſtove for 
two or three hours at leaſt; and then the 
hour being come in which the horſe is to re- 
ceive it, uncover the maſh and ſtir it about; 
but finding it too hot, then put to it ſome 
clear cold water, that they may temper and 
allay it, but in anywiſe not ſo much as may 
take away any part of the ſweetneſs; and in 
this tempering with your hand, cruſh and 
ſqueeze the malt as much as you can, the 
maſh being lukewarm, give it to the horſe to 
drink; and ir he eat of the malt, let him take 


„ 
thereof at his pleaſure. This is the manner 
of making an ordinary maſh, or horſe-cau- 
dle, for it is of that nature and quality; and 
to that purpoſe that a caudle is adminiſtred 
to man 1s this given to a horſe; you muſt 
underſtand, that in theſe contagious diſeaſes 
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nothing 1s more peſtilent than cold water, 

D and eſpecially when that exerciſe cannot be | 
. uſed. The ruder farriers and horſe-grooms | 
R do make their maſh another way, putting the | 
r malt to the water at the firſt, and ſo boiling _ | 
e them both together; but this is unwholſome | 
. and naught, and that every good houſe-wife | 
T can witneſs ; for this long boiling over-ſcalds | 
* the malt, and takes away the ſtrength and 

h ſweetneſs, and gives a harſh and unſavory | 
d taſte, which is offenſive to the horſe's nature. | 
If your horſe be coy, and refuſe to take the 

ſe maſh, as many are, partly for want of uſe 

r and cuſtom, and partly for weakneſs of ſto- 

* mach, then you ſhall ſtrain the water from 
the malt exceeding hard, and ſo give him it in 

t; a horn to drink; then take the grains which 

\e | you have ſo ſtrained, and put them in a man- 

4 ger before the horſe, on which, whetlier he 

5 feed or not, it matters not; for if he but 

bn ſmell and ſnuffle his noſe upon them, it is 

«> ſufficient, as the fume of it is exceeding 


wholeſome for his head. After you have given 

him the maſh, ſee that he is warmly. cloath- 

ed; as namely, a good woollen body-cloth,: 
88 | 
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to come round about his heart, a large cloth 
or two to come over it, and to be wiſp round 
about with ſoft, thick, and large wiſps; 
for the little, hard, and neat wiſps, though 
they are comely to the eye, yet are unwholeſome 
for the body, for hardneſs and ſmallneſs 
makes an impreſſion into the horſe's ſides, 
and cauſeth him to forbear to lye down, when 
nature and reſt requireth it. The horſe being 
thus warm-cloathed, you ſhall then cauſe one 
or two to rub all his four legs, from his knees 
and lameneſs downwards, with very hard 
wiſps, and to rub them as hard as may be; 
and whilſt his limbs are thus in rubbing, 
take a coarſe rubber or two, made of new 
hardened temper-cloath, and warming one 
over another over a pan of coals, with them 
rub the horſe execeeding much in the nape 
of his neck, and the pole, juſt between his 
ears, and on the temples of his head; for 
there is nothing that is more wholeſome than 
theſe frictions and chaffings, for they diſſolve 
humours, and revive all natural heat, bring 
a cheerful nimbleneſs to the limbs, and purge 
the head of groſs cold and rough matter, 
cleanſing and purifying the brain, by which 
the members and other faculties are fortified, 
and the whole body”reduced back to its full 
ſtrength and ability. As ſoon as you have 
ended this friction, or rubbing, you may 
let the horſe take his reſt for two or three 


* 
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hours, and only leave a lock or two of ſweet 


hay in his rack, and no more; for the leaſt 
quantity of any thing is too much, and ſoon 


| cloys a fick horſe. Re, 


An excellent ani for any violent 7 ag if 
the horſe be at the point of death. 


If you have a horſe in this extremity and 
e caſe, the firſt thing you do ſhall be 
to open his neck-vein, and bleed him well; 
then two hours after his bleeding take two 
ounces of the powder of diapenthe, and beat 
it in a mortar, with as much clarified life- 
honey as vill bring it to a ſubſtantial treacle. 


When this confection is made, take half an 
ounce thereof, or more, and diſſolve it in a 


int and a half of muſcadine, and ſo give it 


to the horſe to drink with a horn; and if ge 


have ſo much ability of body, walk him up 
and down for half an hour, either in ſome 
ſunny place, cloſe barn or empty houſe; 


then ſet him up, and let him faſt an hour. 


At noon give him, if you can get it, a gal- 
lon, or thereabouts, of the firſt running of 


the ſtrongeſt ale, before it be put to barm, 


when it is clear, ſtrong, and carries a royal 

on the top; but when this is not to be had, 

give him a ſweet maſh, perfume, rub, cloath, 

diet, and order him in all reſpects as were 

ſhewed you in the former cure. And thus 
8 2 
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do for three days together, without fail, and 


then no doubt but you ſhall fee health ap- 


proaching. 


How to order your horſe after receiving the fare- 
going medicine, 10 Perfect Bis ee 


At the end of three days, forbear all ſorts 


or maſhes of both kinds, and follow all the 


preſcriptions before ſaid. Now, if during the 
cure, either through violence of medicine, or 
foulneſs of the horſe's body, you ſhall find a- 
ny hard puſtles to riſe up betwixt the horſe's 
chops, and at the root of the tongue, then 
you ſhall firſt clip away the hair, as cloſe as 


may be; then you ſhall take a wax-candle, 
and burn the ſwelling,” till you ſcarify the 
ſkin, then take a piece of leather ſomewhat 


5 4 larger than the ſwelling, and having pricked 
it all over with the point of your knife, ſpread 


| thereupon thick black ſhoemaker's wax that 


is well ſeaſoned and new; then warming it 


upon a few coals, lay it upon the ſwelling, 


and remove it not till either it fall off of it- 


ſelf, or elſe the ſore breaks; then renew the 


plaiſter, and with it heal up the fore. This 
plaiſter, for the cheapneſs and meanneſs, will 
hardly gain. credit with thoſe that are curi- 
ous; but I dare aſſure you, that there is not 
a more excellent or ſovereign plaiſter belong- 
ing to a horſe, for it ripeneth and breaketh any 
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impoſtumation whatever; it aſſuageth any 
hard ſwelling, or tumor, whether in the joints, 
or any other fleſhy parts, and it healeth what it. 
breaks or ripens; and with its heat diſſolves- 
all manner of humours that are knit together, 


or occaſion pain and twelling, 


To help a. 4055 that cannot dung, 120 deu 
been fick. 


There is another accident which attends: 
the ſickneſs of horſes, and that is coſtiveneſs, 
or betly-binding;. which makes a horſe that 
he cannot dung, or void his ordure. This: 
accident, whan-. at any time it happens, ſhall 
be good for you firſt totake him, then anoint 
your hand all over with ſweet butter, or cla 
rified hogs-greaſe ;- ſome ule oil-of-bay, bur 
it is too ſharp and too hot, and many times, 


if the action is uſed too roughly or unadviſed- 


ly, it breedeth an exulceration or ſoreneſs in 
the tail, and inward parts; therefore, either 
take ſweet butter, or hogs-greaſe, and 
your hand being daubed therewith, thruſt it 
up into his tuel until you feel his ordure, then. 
draw out as much thereof, if it be black, as 
conveniently you can; allo take a great can- 
dle, of three or four in the pound at leaſt, 


and cutting off an inch or two at the upper 


or lower end, with your hand anoint as be- 
fore, thruſting the great end forward, put it 
e 8 4 
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uß into his tuel as far as you can get it; then 

ſuddenly drawing out your hand, ad; leav- 
ing the candle behind, clap down his tail 
cloſe to his tuel, and drawing! it up between 
his legs, hold it with your hand hardly and 
conſtantly for the ſpace of an hour or more, 
in which time the candle will diſſolve in the 
horſe's body, and ſo ſeparate and break his 
ordure, and upon letting looſe your hand he 
will preſently dung. This you may do in 
every caſe of extremity, but not otherwiſe ; 
and believe it, you will find this the moſt 
excellent. remedy of all other, and there is 
no gliſter can work with greater efficacy, or 
more wholeſomeneſs. 
= n the danger of Iaxativendf in a horſe, and 


how to remedy it. 


There is another acid nt which attends 


the ſickneſs of horſes, and this is quite con- 


trary to that before rehearſed, and it is called 
laxativeneſs or looſeneſs of the body, which 
is expreſſed by a vehement and violent ſcow- 
ring. This, if at any time it ſhall happen, 
you muſt at firſt note the violence thereof, 
and the continuance thereof, The violence 
ts known by the thinneſs or ſharpneſs, and 
the often and ſpeedy voiding of the excre- 
ments: The continuance is known by the 
unchangeableneſs of the infirmity, and by 
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the proceſs and long continuance of time, 
contrary to all natural and wholeſome cuſtom; 
for you are to obſerve, that a horſe may have 
a ſcowring for a day, or a little more, and 
this is not unwholſome, but not natural and 
good ; and if after it ſtay of itſelf, then this 
worketh no evil effect; but if it continue 
longer, and bring the horſe into any extraordi- 


nary weakneſs of body, then ſeek to ſtop it thus: 


Take a quart of milk, putting thereto a good 
ſpoonful or two of bean- flour, and as much 
bole-armoniac, finely beat to powder, boil 
all together till the milk thicken, and then be- 
ing made lukewarm, give the horſe it with a 


horn: and doing thus a morning or two, no 
doubt it will bind the horſe ; which if it doth 


not, you mult take a quart of red-wine, and 


put too a-handful of the herb ſnepherd's-purſe, 


and half as much tanner's bark, and boil all 


very well together, till the herb and bark be 
ſoft, then ſtrain it, and add to it of the pow- 
der of cinnamon, and being made lukewarm, 
give the horſe it to drink with a horn; and 
this do, two or three mornings, if need re- 
QUITE. | | 


Means to belp and preſerve borſes from invardy, 


_ diſeaſes. 


There. are four ways and means to keep 
horſes from inward diſeaſes, vi. purging, 
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ſweating, bleeding, and vomiting; whereof in 
order, fri, of purging, which may be ſaid to 


be twofold, outward and inward. The time 
of purging or cleanſing the horſe muſt be 
preſently after the taking him from gras into 


the ſtable, which ſhould be at or before the 


feaſt of St. Bartholomew, by reaſon of the 
great moiſture and cold that then happeneth, 


and to be taken up very gently, for fear of 
over-heating him, leſt his humours ſhould 
thereby be diſſolved by the veins and arteries. 


into every part of the body. And that eve- 
ry horſe at ſuch times are full of humours, 


appears in the beſt ſpirited horſes, if you then 


perceive their actions, how heavily they per- 


form them at ſuch times. The manner of 
purging and clearing the outward parts of the- 
body fhould be thus: Fir, Shave his ears, 
and a little place behind, for the head-ſtall to 
lye flat and even; then take ſoap, and anoint 
his head and jaws therewith; and then take 


warm buck-lye, and waſh and cleanſe the 


ſame in every part, as clean as poſſible, from 
all ſweat or ſcurf, and preſently rub his head 


and every part with clean linnen-cloths, and 


after with a woollen- cloth very dry; then put 
thereon a double hood or biggin, made on. 


purpoſe to keep all the parts of his head very. 
warm. If it be a fair warm day, in the ſun; 
in like manner waſh, purge, and cleanſe all 
his body, and every * thereof, eſpecially 
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his mane, tail, and cods; then rub him and 
clear him very dry; cloath him and ſtuff him 
very warm, and give him plenty of ſweet and 
clean litter; then anoint all his hoofs (hav- 
ing firſt waſhed and made them dry) with 
this ointment. Take of turpentine and 
ſheep's-ſuet, half a pound of unwrought-wax, 
a quarter of allum, falled-oil half a pint, tar 
a quarter of a pint, boil them all together un- 
ti] they are well incorporated; keep it in a 
pot, and every day (his feet being clean) a- 
noint his hoofs therewith; neither let him go 
to graſs (if he be a horſe of worth) above one 
month 1 in 1 the year. 


Complete VERNINE- KILLER. 


A whip or ſpring- trap for the fox. 


HERE is a ſtring tyed unto the end of 
ſome pole ſet faſt in the ground; unto 

the ſaid ſtring is made faſt a ſmall ſhort ſtick, 
with a nick in the lower end thereof, made 
thin on the upper ſide, there the pole is bound 
down with it unto another ſtick ſetfaſt in the 
ground with a nick alſo under; then join both 
the nicks together as lightly as you can, and 
open the end of your ſtring; ſet it in ſome 
muck, or where you think good. When any 


fox or other thing do pluck the ſaid upper- 


ſtring aſide, then the nick flips by, and the 


pole ſtarts, and ſo holds him up. There is year- 


Iy killed by foxes, in this kingdom, as many 
do judge, one thouſand lambs, two thouſand 
poultry, four thouſand couple of rabbets, be- 
| fides young fawns in many parks and foreſts. 


How to kill weaſles. 


Take ſal-armonic and wheat-flour, mix- 
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ed into a paſte with honey, and throw it into 


ſuch places where weaſels uſually come; 
they will greedily eat it, and it will e 


Kill them. 


'To prevent weaſles, from ſucking of 85. 


Take rue, and lay it about the places 
where the hens lay, og. the weaſles will not 


come e them. 


To o drive weaſles away. 


You muſt catch a hedge-weaſle alive, and 
cut out his ſtones, and cut his tail ſhort, ſo let 
him run, and all the other, be they never ſo 
mie. will run away to other places. 


How to gather together all therats and mice in- 
ro one place in a houſe or barn, and to kill them. 


Take a braſs or copper pot, as big as you 
can get, and fill it half full of the dregs of oil, 


and ſet it in the moſt convenient place of che 


houſe about the middle, and all the rats and 


mice will make their appearance, as if it 


were an aſſembly or an army of them, and 
you may then ſtrew about ee place e 
and it kills A —_ 


How to make rats and mice blind. 


Take tithimalum beaten to powder, alt it 
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through a 2 fine ſieve, then mix it with a like 
quantity of wheat-flour, then put to ita ſuf- 


ficientquantity of metheglin, tomake it into 
a ſtiff paſte, and lay it in the uſual places 
where the rats and mice come, and in a ſhort 


time after they have eat it you ſhall ſee the 


effects, for they will become beetle-blind. 


And thus much I think may be ſufficient 
for theſe vermine, inſects, and raveners that 


infect the houſe, field, park, and barn. 


To drive n and ſnakes out of gardens, 


Plantin ſeveral places of the garden worm- 
wood, and they will not frequent the garden, 


How to FEET and handle ſnakes and adders, | 
without harm. | 2 


Wan your hands with the! juice of 8 | 
es, and you may freely touch them without 
danger; or take in your hand the herb ſi- 
dretum, and the ſnake or adder will not hurt 


you. 


How to kill catterpillars. 


Take ox piſs and lees of oil, and boil chem 
together, it kills the caterpillar infallibly, . 
if you caſt it upon the trees or buſhes where 


they are. 


E 7 1 
Lo gather together and kill frogs. 


Take ox, fheep, or goat's gaul, and bruiſe 
i by the water- ſide, and the frogs will Es 
to i, and ſo will quickly die. | 


: To Zill bugs. 


> | Take the gall of an ox, and mix it with 
- vinegar, and rub the cracks and joints of the 
bedſtead with it, and all the bugs will ſud- 
denly die; or take a quantity of brimſtone, 
beat it te a powder, then mix the powder 
s with old oil, and ufe it as before. 


How to kill fleas. 


Take foap-lees, and boil two or three oni- 
ons in it, let it cool, then ſprinkle the room 
with it, and it kills the fleas. Or this, take 
muſtard-ſeed, and boil it with the herb da- 
phines in adden, and ſprinkle the room with 
it. 


) 
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_ How to 170 lice. ; 


Take hogs-lard, quickſilver and ſage; ws 

| | much of each as is needful, and mix them 
E together to a * and anoint the afflicted 
part. * 


— 
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How to kill knits and lice in the head. 


Take three ounces of oil of olives, one 
ounce of wax, three drams of ſtavoface, and 
as much quickſilver, of theſe make a ſalve, 
and anoint the head all over, which certainly 


kill the knits and hice. 


How to kill l le 


Take a roaſted apple, and take the ſkin 
and core from it, and beat it in a mortar, with 
as much quickſilver as will make it into an 
ointment, and therewith dreſs the afflicted 


| part. 


How to gather moles together to one place. 
Take a living mole, and put her in an ear- 
then pot, ſtop it cloſe, and make a fire in the 


place where you would gather the moles to- 
ether, and ſet the pot on the fire, and imme- 


8 | 
diately all the moles will gather to the pot, 
hearing the mole in the pot cry. ; 


How to kill die. 


Take an earthen jug or pot, that hath a 
full body, and narrow neck, and put brim- 
ſtone, cedar-wood, bees-wax, and roſin, cut 
into ſmall pieces, mix them together, then 
| ſtop the mole-holes that are near, with the 
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earth that the moles have caſt out, all but 
one, and into the hole that is open put the 


neck of the earthen pot, after the combuſti- 
ble matter is ſet on fire, ſo that the ſmoke of 


the pot may enter into the earth where the 
mole paſſeth, and they will immediately be 
choaked. 1 0 8 

8 To hill piſnires. 


Take the roots of wild eucumbers, and 
ſet them on fire where the piſmires are, and 


the ſmoke will kill them. Or take cyreni- 


cum and melt it in oil, and pour it on the 
piſmire-banks, and it will Kill them. | 
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18 F the natures and properties of - 
The means to make the ſeed of the 
horſe perfect for generation 6 
Obſervations for the better breeding of a 
1 — — 8 
Of what age the horſe or mare ought to 
be that beget and bring forth ' „ 
To know whether a mare hath conceived, 
a. taming W Lt: - 
Of making colts amble from the time of 
their foaling _ IQ = . 
Of the ſtable — „ 12 
Of ſhoeing horſes — - 1.5 
How to know a horſe that 1s durable = 
: rney 19 
How to keep a free and perfe@-ſpirited 
1 20 
Of the ſhape of a horſe — — 21 
Of the ks of horſes — 25 
Of the horſe's marks . 


How to know a horſe that is bold by na- 
ture | 4% 


L 22 i 


How to make a white ſtar or pot in a 


88 28 
To keep your woollen horſe cloths, &c. 
from moths 5 _—_ 
How to defend a horſe: from flies 1. 
Obſervations in the electing of horſes, and 
the uſes Ty 8 — 30 
To fatten a horſe in a hot time 15:8 
A certain way to know the age of a horſfe 
by his teeth - 34 


Other general rules neceſſary to be known 
by the horſeman and farrier, from war- 


rantable experience = 
Directions for ordering a horſe deſigned 55 

for exerciſe - 37 
Opinions as to ſaddling and bridling a 20 

horſe 38 3 
The beſt method cf backing a hens. - 1:40 = 
The complete horſeman, or true art of 
horſemanſ hirn E 41 : ͤ ä 
Of correction . „ 


Rules and directions for the manage „ 
ment of a horſe 44 1 
Short infallible rules to be obſerved 2. . = +2 
practiſed by every horſeman = 4 
Other ways and methods. for the ma: 


nagement of a horſe e 5 
The uſe of the trammel 50 "> 

Times proper to alter the trammel, and 1 A 
convenient to mount S AY 


How to ſtop in a full career, advance, &c. 525 4 


. 
How to oblige horſes to retire, and en- 
dure various bits | 5 8 


Obſervations on ambling, racking and 


galloping - — 


The running horſe, or racer, how to 


manage, feed, &c. . 


The firſt fortnight 8 n the run- 


— 


ning horſe, &c. 
Things proper to be obſerved in heats, 


Rules for the ſeeond wah. cd s keeping 
Firſt feowring 


The third fortnight, Boe to order him 
Cordial balls for the third fortnight 
Rules for the fourth and laſt fortnight 


Stars, fnips and blazes, for beautifying * 


horſe, how to make them — 


Things to be obſerved when you put 


your horſe to graſs 


How the horſe is to be uſed when taken 7 


from graſs — 
Rules to be obſerved in bleeding and 


purging 


Obſervations ON a 8 as to the brain, 


ſfſinews, veins, relating to health, 
- £>rength, &c. 
vones that frame a Corſe 8 e 


heir number, and how they are placed 


Ot the four humours i in a horſe 
How to prepare a horſe to receive me- 
e it was diſtemper has ſeiz q him 
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What purgation with the leaſt” danger 
may be given to a horſe 90 
Approved rules to be obſerved by fuch 
as either travel or exerciſe horſes. 91 
The ordering and curing of horſes that are 
diſeaſed : the cauſes, {igns, and cure 


thereof — 93 
Of the ague and fever of horſes x the 
Another-of the ſame - 09 
Of the ague in the head 1 
Of the ſudden ſickneſs of a horſe 96 
Of a horſe that cannot piſfſsſi - 97 

Ol pains in the had — 98 
To bring hair again 7175 cr 
Of the ſtone and cholic in a hind 23 +0 
Of a horſe that ſtumbleth. 93" 04; 99 
Of the canker = „„ ͤ é 
Of the fa rein. ne 
Of the A pcs TO 3 
A medicine which 1 all 3 | 

bones, and bones out of joint "IS 


Of leproſy and univerſal mangineſs. . 1089 
Of the running of the fruſh 4411-7 <5 
To make a horſe that he ſhall not neigh 15 5; 


To ripen an imo 


' 76 


Of a farcine 5 ee yy 2 


Of ſinking-a fiſtula, or nen | 103 © xl 
Of a wrench in the fetterlock - 5, 88. = 
Of a bliſter - = 5 . 1 


Of a wind-gall, that it ſhall n not grow a a- 


— 


gain 5 * 1 55 Es i; 
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Of curing a ſudden hurt 

Of the dangerous galling of a hoife 
Repairing a broken hoof — 
Of fretting of the 


_ = 
To make a horſe ities his — 
Of bones out of joint 
Of pulling out ſhivers and thorns. 
Of ſpungy wrats — 4 
Of the ſinews cut and bruiſed . 
Of the curb - 
Of wind-galls in horſes — 
Of the pipes, or crutches in horſes 
Of the gravelling of horſes — 

Of the ring-bone in horſes = _ 
Of the crown-ſcab. A cure for ſplints, 
ſpavins, curbs, ring-bones, &c. 

Of the retreat or clogging of the foot 

Of ſurbaiting ; with inſtructions in giv- 
ing of fire or uſing corroſives, which 
heal all forts of farcines, fiſtulas, &c. 

Of a horſe that is pricked in the foot 


with a nail, &c. — 
Of the quinter- bone - 
Of the hoof-bound | - 
Of looſening of the hoof - 
Of caſting the hoof - - 


For hurts upon the cornets of the doof 


1oꝗ 
15. 


185. 
110 
ib. 
16. 
141 
15. 
16. 
186. 
112 
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113 
ib. 


114 
115 
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116 
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119 
120 
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To help ſurbaiting, ſoreneſs of the feet, 


or dry ſpavin 
Of the wet or blood-ſpavin ; ; and for a 
{wrench or ſprain in the paſtern 


122 


124 
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Of a horſe that is hipped — 

Of ſtifling and hurts in the ſtifler 

Of wounds: And a receipt for any ex- 
traordinary cold or coughs ' 

For any dangerous bots or maw-worms 

To heal or dry up ny old ulcer or can- 


cerous ſore - 
Sore-eyes in horſes. » Boe an old ſtrain 
or lameneſs in the joints * 0 
Of a back ſinew ſtrain — 


For any deſperate ſtrain in ſhoulder 


or other hidden P. or . erer 
or pole- evil 

Ofa falſe quarter 

For an over- reach on the heel 

F or an upper taint, or an over- reach * 8 

on the back - 

Of the nether-joint. 
ſerew F247 

A medicine for curing fevers, peſtence 
3 

For the malender./ Of the unt 


Foundring - z 
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For the ſhoulderpight + 
For a frothy hoot 3 
For the blaſting of the hoo 


For a. pinch or gall in the withers. For 
Th. 
A medicine for impoſthumes in the ears, 


the ſtaggers. And the ſtrangles 


ulcers in the noſe, &c. e 


For a grief in the ſnoulder— 


Of the firow, or 


126 


127 
130 


131 


132 
16. 


134 
135 


F or ſurfeiting with T 
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'z of the'wrenching of the ſhoulder 
Of ſplaying of the ſhoulder _ - 


A remedy tor the ſpavins. Forthe colts- 

evil. For the ſwelling of the cods. 
For the ne the yard. For the 
tetter - - gs 

How to remedy a wind -gall — 


An excellent and ſpeedy help for the 


glanders 
An excellent remedy for the ben i in the 


152 
153 


. 


eye. A rare medicine for a fore back 15. 


An excellent cure for the ſcab and ſore 


crupper -— - 
For foaling of the y 5 


For the ſwelling of the cods or mes. 
For a bony excreſſion 1 the member 


of a horſe - x 
To cure the running fruſh, or any im- 
poſthumation, of the ſole of the foot 


For incording or burſting 
For the botch in the groins of a horſe 
A medicine for all head-achs, en 


For che | 


the lethargy, &c.. = 


navel-gall 

For the ſwaying of the back 
Of the guarded, or foul ſwell'd legs, or, 
other parts 


How to keep a horſe, or jade from tiring 
Two ſorts of balls to cure any violent 


* 


cold 1 | on | _— : 


* 


ib. 
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15. 
ib. 
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For the mas bnd 44 1 15 . 
For the navel-gall. For the worms + 
For the lax 3 | 


For coſtiveneſs or belly-bound 
A medicine for the bloody rifts, &c. 
For the yellows. 


For the NEL and foundering of the 


body 

For the chotic = - - 

To draw the wolves-teeth 

For the ſwelling of the gums. Of the 
rifts or corruption in the pallat, &c. 


For the cumey in the mouth. For 


the heat in the mouth 3 
For the canker in the mouth. For the 


barbels or paps under the tongue. 


For the hurt of the tongue with a bit. 7 


For the bleeding at the noſe 
Of the vines. For the canker in the noſe 


For the canker of the eyes FA 


For impoſthumes in the ears 
Of the pole-evil — 8 
For the ſtaggers 1 


A ſovereign medicine, called the em- 


peror of medicines concerning horſes 
A ſafe purge to prevent ſickneſs 


For the cramp, or convulſions of the 


ſine ws — - 
How to order him for the recovery of 
his limbs, &c. — | | 


For a cold inthe head . 
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9 The mourning of the chine, its cauſe and 107 
cure 178 
The manner of 8 him after chis 188 
Broken- wind, the cauſe — 189 
For a broken wind, the cure 191 
AS... moſt ſovereign drink to „ rs 
huorſe's lungs, and Iiver ear ib, 
of the ſigns of the inward fickneſſes of 
horſes - 193 
Obſervations to bebe 1065 a horſe's © 
feeding e as to the ſtate of ß 
his body S 2; 196 
1 Things ce be 8 n the forego- 
0 obſervations 5 197 
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{Some other choice obſervations, for che 
reventing of all inward fickneſs 199 
d refine the blood, &ce. 201 
Ol bleeding in any hearr-Gckneſs, &c. hs. 3 
Hawe. prepare Fe: horſe after bleed- 


An excellent rn for any violent 1 
ſickneſs . 20 


"Hom to order your horſe after receiv- 
ing the foregoing to per- 
fect his recovery {re 208 

T o help a horſe that cannot dung, &c. 209 

Of the danger of laxativeneſs, in a horſe, _ 
and how to remedy it 210 

Means to help and 2 horſes from 

75 inward diſeaſes . ISTT 
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